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CHAPTER I 



THE DREAM 



9iF^ "I^^ANCY and Bob have just 

\^\ our neighbor Jack's. They 

U -i^ ^ ^1 ^^^ taking our mail to him. 
M^ ^^BK It is Sunday, and Jack, who 
for thirty years has not missed 
a service, will take our mail with him to the 
church and give it to his son, who comes over 
every Sunday from Tannersville, four miles 
away. Such are the time-tables and messen- 
ger calls of the country. 

Nancy, in her red jacket, and Bob, in his 
magnificent winter coat, — the coat of a collie, 
— have passed between the little balsams and 
tall clumps of withered fern, adding color and 
movement to this exquisite scene, and chang- 
ing its inherent tenderness into something 
personal and profound for me. 
[ 3 ] 
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It is difficult to keep awake in this sheltered 
spot. A group of balsams break the chill 
west wind, but through their branches I can 
dwell with indolent eye upon the valley of the 
Plaaterkill. It is a far view, between unob- 
trusive mountain ranges, inclosing fields by 
the river, now green with the aftergrass, and 
little hills covered with timber. The wind 
cannot reach me. It sings and sighs in the 
balsams, and I can hear its voice in the forest 
close at hand. In this particular spot there 
is a singular majesty even in its softest 
murmurs ; for I lie upon the borderland 
between the world where God still reigns 
alone, and that portion of his domain which 
mankind has preempted — the wilderness 
and civilization, the unknown and the 
known. 

I am on the edge of my meadow. Along 
the road that skirts it at the base of the hill 
I can see my neighbors — midgets in the 
distance — passing on their way to church. 
Among the trees just back of me — visible 
through the tentative clearings I have made 
— is the nest we have built. Not fifty feet 

[ 4 ] 
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farther begins abruptly a world of dense forest 
— vast in reality, covering thousands upon 
thousands of actual acres, and endless, to all 
purposes, because of the rocky ledges and en- 
tangled growth that make its recesses impene- 
trable. The sound of the wind that reaches 
me near at hand extends, I know, through all 
that mysterious wilderness. Each plaintive 
murmur or joyous gust carries me on long 
pilgrimages through those forest depths. The 
warm autumn sunshine falls upon me un- 
broken. I wake and doze, I meditate and 
dream. This is a little hour after months of 
toil — a tranquil hush in the midst of whirl- 
winds — a nugget of pure gold amid the litter 
of the mine, piled and scattered by days of 
incessant delving. 

Not far away I can hear the noise of a hun- 
dred fussing chickens. This sunny hollow in 
the shelter of the balsams is one alcove in my 
palace of dreams. In another, not twenty 
feet away, are my pig-pens. 

I am, in fact, upon a second borderland. 
Behind me lie the years of hope — vague, ex- 
pectant, and intangible. Before is realization. 
[ 5 ] 
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All that life can mean to any one, this hillside 
is to me. 

One very hot summer, some years ago, Nancy 
and Elizabeth deserted me, going for August 
and September into the mountains. I re- 
mained in New York alone, because I was too 
poor to follow them. Their occasional letters, 
read amidst the heat and noise and nervous 
tension of the city, tempted me with visions 
of cool forests and mountain brooks. I missed 
these companions dear to me. 

In September, Nancy wrote that the sum- 
mer boarders had gone ; the mountains were 
beginning to assume their greatest beauty; 
the solemnity of the forests was no longer 
disturbed by voices. Peace lay upon the 
meadows of the valley. The days were 
the warm, lazy days of fall ; the nights were 
cold. 

This letter spoke to me with a familiar 
voice, friendly, tender, and beseeching. 

Now, at this time I received fifty dollars 
for my first magazine article — an unexpected 
success after more than fifteen years of disap- 
[ 6 ] 
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pointment. Three hours after the money was 
in my hands I was on the train for the moun- 
tains. It was then hot in New York, but I 
had been warned to bring warm clothing. It 
was night when I stepped from the train in 
Tannersville, and a frosty air assailed my 
nostrils. 

It was past the season when people flocked 
to the mountains, and I was the only passen- 
ger to alight. A rugged old man, your ideal 
of a farmer in these stormy altitudes, was re- 
vealed to me by the light of the lantern he 
carried. Thick locks of white hair and a 
heavy beard gave to his large head the look 
of a patriarch. His skin was as red and as 
wholesome as that of a winter apple. The 
wind flapped the tails of his thick ulster and 
slapped the brim of his slouch-hat sharply 
upon his cheeks. The light, hanging below 
his knees, cast his shadow heavenward, trans- 
forming him for a moment into a god of the 
weather. This was Thomas SeifFerth, whom 
I was seeking. He led me to the stage. A 
heavy pair of black horses drew us swiftly 
from the station. There was no long drive 
[ 7 ] 
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through a city's streets. Immediately upon 
crossing the track, we passed over a brawling 
stream, ascended a sharp grade, and were roll- 
ing along a mountain road outside the village. 
The night was black around us, but though I 
could not see, I received an unmistakable 
sense of my surroundings. I could feel the 
tip of the vehicle and hear the grating of the 
brake as we passed down abrupt descents. I 
could feel the straining of the horses as we 
again ascended. The thin, frosty air laden 
with the perfume of the fir-trees, the distant 
sound of the wind in elevated forests, spoke 
unmistakably of the mountains. 

Wrapped in my overcoat, in the back seat 
of the stage, I gazed wide-eyed into the night, 
pricked my ears to its weird noises, and expe- 
rienced one of those thrilling periods of un- 
reasoning rapture that come to happy men — 
unafraid, and still expectant, in their happi- 
ness. It is difficult to give tangible form to 
what this plunge into the heart of the Catskills 
meant to me. For every youth who reads 
there is a geography of the imagination, which, 
inch by inch, does battle with the atlas. 

[ 8 ] 
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It was to Washington Irving that I owed 
my conception of the Catskill Mountains. In 
spite of the detailed knowledge and the actual 
experiences of later years, they had, until 
this time of my first visit, remained for me a 
portion of that far-off fantastic region con- 
taining Andalusia, the Bay of Naples, Loch 
Lomond, the Forest of Arden, and all the 
countless spots known to my youth, and yet 
unvisited. 

Books were transparencies through which 
I beheld visions. I am no longer a dreamer. 
The years have wrought this change in me. 
Then imagination was everything ; to-day 
reality is more. It is true that youth is illumi- 
nated by illusions — candles upon a shrine — 
and that age extinguishes them. There are 
unfortunates who, when these are all out, are 
in the dark. I am one of those who hold to 
my illusions until I can replace them by 
brighter realities. One by one, these candles 
have grown dim for me in the blaze of day. 

For half an hour I could see nothing but 
the heroic outlines of the old man before me, 
and the immediate roadway, unevenly lighted 

[ 9 ] 
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by the swinging lantern hanging from the 
stage. 

We followed the road around an abrupt 
turn. A dim light — that of a smoky lamp 
— shone from a corner window, revealing a 
tavern barroom. I afterward learned that 
this was GafFey's Corner, named from the old 
innkeeper, and that here began the valley of 
the Plaaterkill. The frosty atmosphere and 
nipping wind, at first refreshing after the heat 
of the city, penetrated my clothes and sent a 
shiver through me. My surprised body began 
to ache with the cold. The road rose and fell 
over a constant succession of hills. At the foot 
of one of these declines we came upon a white 
farm-house so close to the roadway that our 
lantern disclosed its huge proportions. The 
upper stories were dark, but along its entire 
length, under the comfortable porches, the 
windows of the ground floor shone with a 
cheerful light. 

To my delight, the horses stopped, and im- 
mediately a door of the house swung open. 

" Did he come ? " asked a familiar voice, — 
Nancy's, — clear and penetrating, 
[lo] 
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'* Is it you ? " asked Elizabeth, her softer 
tones scarcely reaching me because of a gust 
that swept between. 

I should like to paint that doorway and the 
figures in it. The years, in passing, leave their 
pictures behind, and it is by these that we re- 
member. Of them we select certain sacred 
ones, and make of them our Stations of the 
Cross. For me, at least, whose life has been 
a wandering one, the homing instinct has not 
attached itself to any place, but finds its satis- 
faction in the simple presence of aflFection. 

It so chanced that the attitude of Nancy 
and Elizabeth — one of waiting in the door- 
way — gave a true expression to the spirit of 
peace and contentment that reposed in our 
companionship, — peace and contentment, the 
blessed ones ! Wherever Nancy, Elizabeth, 
and I might be together, these two invisible 
graces were also. 

Elizabeth took my satchel — her soft brown 
eyes aglow. When Elizabeth is undisturbed 
by emotion, her face is grave with the gravity 
of a dreaming child; when she is pleased, 
delight plays over her countenance like a band 
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of mischievous imps. The mouth, small in 
repose, becomes very large, the lips moist, 
full, and rosy. The quiet contour of her 
cheeks is broken by dimples. 

I presume that up to this time, during the 
twenty-two years she had lived, Elizabeth 
had never restrained an impulse, and that, 
though at times impulsive, there had been no 
thought or act of hers that might not be ex- 
posed at noon of May-day, when all her native 
countryside make merry on the village green. 
It is seldom that you can look into a mature 
eye and see there no hint of withholding or of 
challenge, no play of question or reserve. 
The eyes of Elizabeth were never disturbed 
in their tranquillity except by the impulse of 
play ; and then the spirit of mischief was no 
more subtle than that of a child hiding where 
it can readily be seen. 

Elizabeth is as tall as I, heavily built, slow 
and easy in her ordinary moods and motions. 

Nancy is very short. A heavy mass of hair, 
gathered as a crown upon her head, came 
scarcely to my chin as she stood before me, 
making unconscious and useless efforts to 
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help me remove my coat; and yet in this 
small creature there are as many conflicting 
personalities as there are Elizabeths in the 
world. 

Elizabeth has lived a singularly quiet life ; 
Nancy, an active one. At the age of thirty- 
seven she seemed very old or very young, 
according to the spirit that possessed her. 
Fifteen years' daily association with the busi- 
ness life of New York had given her a know- 
ledge of the world, which she used half in 
cynicism, half in regret at the loss of those 
illusions that haunted her romantic youth. 
The play of emotions in such a nature is too 
swift and discordant to catch and create a 
truthful image of them. In the space of a 
few hours, in the conduct of her copying-of- 
fice in New York, I have seen her both ten- 
der and savage, generous and unjust. The 
years of business had clothed her with an out- 
ward personality made somewhat uniform by 
the grip with which a passionate nature and 
proud will sometimes seizes upon conflicting 
moods, and holds them quivering in the sem- 
blance of a form. 

['3] 
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Commercially, she was shrewd, enlivening 
her autocratic methods by a nimble wit, and 
counteracting her wit by the gracious manner 
of its delivery. She was artful and faithful. 
Her word and her work could be relied upon. 
Her prices were enormous. She was at home 
in commercial New York, which is liberal and 
exacting. 

In all of us, to begin with, there are con- 
flicting spirits. For many, fifteen years are a 
sufficient time for one of these spirits, in ac- 
tive service, to dethrone the others, if not to 
obliterate them. Perhaps it was the amazing 
vitality of Nancy's nature that preserved its 
complexity intact. Deprived of exercise, al- 
most unnoticed, all the gracious spirits of an 
aspiring, affectionate, and beauty-loving youth 
had remained with her, communing together 
in their seclusion, smiling in their sleep. 
Sometimes they would awaken and call to her 
whom they inhabited. It was because, in 
reality, these voices were the ones most ap- 
pealing to her that Nancy, for fifteen years, 
had chafed at her surroundings. Quick to 
give and quick to resent, generous on impulse 
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and not on principle, her friendship with wo- 
men did not last. 

Elizabeth, since she had parted from her 
brothers and sisters, had neither known nor 
cared for any other companionship than 
Nancy's. Nancy, with an almost unlimited 
acquaintance, maintained a pleasant position 
in a friendly commercial world, but had few 
friends. When Nancy is alone with Eliza- 
beth and me, she becomes youthful and sin- 
cere. Her features, then no longer sharp and 
aggressive, artful or elusive, are lost in their 
detail. It is her countenance alone I see, 
made winsome and companionable by those 
secluded spirits that come forth to visit me. 

This was the Nancy and Elizabeth whom I 
found waiting in the door. 

We do not usually analyze the people we 
meet. Most of us, busy only with our own 
desires, see that only in others which aids or 
hinders us, forming our likes and dislikes 
from this selfish standpoint. We penetrate 
other personalities so long as there is no re- 
sistance to our own, saying to ourselves, 
" These people are agreeable." We recoil at 
[•5] 
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that in others which conflicts with ourselves. 
But whether those we meet are agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, it is of ourselves, and not of them, 
that we are thinking most. There is Myself 
and the rest of the world. I am an indi- 
vidual, well defined and of great importance. 
Those about me come and go in the multi- 
tude. That is why our neighbors — for most 
of us — are ordinary people, and the characters 
we read about always seem unusual. It is 
the conduct of our neighbor that concerns us, 
and not his motives. We would rather judge 
than understand him. And how elemental is 
this judgment ! We pronounce him good if 
he aids in our desires, and evil if he hinders 
them. It is in this that authors serve the 
world. They save us the trouble of forget- 
ting ourselves, and help us to see our neigh- 
bor as he is. 

I say all this, fearing that my brief analysis 
of Nancy and Elizabeth has made them seem 
unusual to you. The fact is, we were three 
very ordinary people, fond of each other, and 
glad to be together in this quiet place. We 
were like those acquaintances of yours you 
[i6] 
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nod to and forget ; like those in a multitude 
you pass by unnoticed. 

Sentiment is very much the same anywhere. 
In so far as a man feels it and yields to it, his 
dreams and longings are the dreams and long- 
ings of the whole world. This is why a poem 
becomes popular, a song journeys from lip to 
lip; why whole audiences weep and laugh 
together. 

If Nancy, Elizabeth, and I were unusual, 
it was not in our manners or appearance, in 
our desires or ideals, but in our devotion to 
that which seemed beautiful and good to us, 
and our disregard of the mere forms of pro- 
priety, of necessity and duty. 

Most of those who fill the mountains in the 
summer believe that they love the country for 
its quiet beauty ; and yet they go where the 
crowd is, creating for themselves a season of 
excitement, destroying the nature of the place 
they visit with their noise and bustle, driving 
the foxes to their holes. 

Nancy, believing also that she loved the 
country for its quiet beauty, waited until the 
boarders were gone, and went to SeifFerth's 
['7] 
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when its summer sign, " The Meadow Lawn," 
had been removed, and it became a fine old 
farm-house in the heart of the valley of the 
Plaaterkill. 

She went there usually in September, al- 
though this was the beginning of the busiest 
season in the year. Reckless in her expenses, 
extravagant the year around, possessing no- 
thing of the money she had made, — once in the 
country, she remained there for two and three 
months at a time, forgetful of the city she had 
left, caring nothing for the damage to her 
business, or the money she lost by her absence. 
For a successful woman this may have been 
unusual. 

I thought little of all this as the girls greeted 
me on my arrival. I saw only before me the 
unchanging Elizabeth and the Nancy I love 
best to see. 

They led me into a comfortable country 
sitting-room, made doubly so by the large 
box-stove that warmed it. 

In the city, after a cold night ride, you may 
enter a warm room, and that is something; 
but you will miss the best of the reception I 
[,8] 
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received. There is something more than 
warmth that issues from burning wood — 
something fragrant and soothing. The roar 
of the fire is a cheerful sound. A wood-box, 
heaping full, was in itself a picture of plenty 
and fine prospects. It had the air of a fat 
landlord, with a full bottle in his hand, saying, 
" Let 's make a night of it, my friend." 

There were three chairs close by the stove, 
two in which Nancy and Elizabeth had been 
waiting — the third for me. I held my 
numbed hands to the stove, and smiled into 
those eyes of brown and blue. Elizabeth 
yawned, laughed sheepishly, and yawned again. 

" I was asleep," she said. She closed her 
eyes, and in a moment more was in the tran- 
quil doze that readily came to her. 

Nancy, wakeful and alive, sat close beside 
me, the hue of pleasure coloring her cheeks. 

" How much is the board ? " I asked. 

"Well," said Nancy, "we have the three 
rooms I like best in the house, and Mrs. 
SeifFerth said we could have them for seven 
dollars a week. It is after the season, you 
know." 

[^9] 
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" Well," said I, " I can stay six weeks." 

"Think of it!" said Nancy, six thousand 
years of anticipation darkening her eyes. 

" Or five weeks, anyway," I qualified. 

" Oh ! " said Nancy. " One week gone 
already ! " 

" Well, it might be six. I have a return 
ticket and about forty-three dollars. Six 
weeks would take forty-two." 

" Of course," said Nancy, promptly, " there 
will be a dollar to Libbie and a dollar to the 
cook." 

" That leaves me a bankrupt and in debt." 

I saw a familiar expression in Nancy's face. 
She was about to speak, caught my eye, hesi- 
tated, smiled, and was silent. 

" No," I said ; " you will not lend it to me. 
One magazine has accepted my article and it 
may take another. I have an article out with 
a second magazine and another with a third." 

These prospects were certainties for Nancy. 
Anticipation, unlimited and sure, returned. 

"You could not see the mountains," she 
said. 

" No; it was very dark." 

[20] 
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" The moon will rise at one o'clock." 

We heard, in the hall outside, the thump- 
ing of a cane, the sound of slippers pushed 
slowly over the floor. I looked at Nancy. 

" It is Mrs. SeifFerth," she said; and then, 
in a whisper, " Rheumatism." 

The door opened, and Mrs. SeiflFerth ap- 
peared, leaning on the door-knob and her 
cane. She was old, stooped, very fat, and 
suffering from a painful disease that crippled 
her ; but with my first sight of her, none of 
these things, so evident to the eye, were no- 
ticed. The personality of this woman was 
neither old nor fat nor lame. It ignored age 
and infirmity. An indefinable impression of 
strength, of breadth, crude wisdom, shrewd- 
ness, and good sense, attended her. 

" I guess you can find your room," she 
said. " I won't bother to sit up for you." 

" Are they the ones I asked for ? " asked 
Nancy. 

" Take any ones you want," she replied 
good-naturedly. " You can arrange it be- 
tween you. You can have breakfast when 
you get up." 

[2.] 
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I felt that I had been presented to her. 
With no other introduction than this, she 
closed the door, and we heard her laboriously 
climb the stairs. 

" I thought Mr. SeifFerth was a German," 
I said. 

" He was born in Germany, and she in Ire- 
land. They have been in this country for 
more than fifty years, and have lived together 
for about forty." 

" And they live amiably ? " 

" Yes, very, it seems to me." 

Comfort and contentment are insidious 
things. Some two hours later I awoke to find 
the fire burned out — Nancy and Elizabeth 
were both asleep. 

I went into the hall, and drew the fi:-ont 
door open. The light from our sitting-room 
windows cut pathways through the darkness 
across a little patch of lawn, a roadway, a low 
brush fence, and was lost among the trunks 
of a dense forest just beyond. I could see indis- 
tinctly tall trees whose branches I could only 
imagine towering somewhere above the circle 
of light, and, close to the ground, the massive. 
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somber foliage of the evergreens. More than 
this I could not have distinguished in the 
daytime; for though I loved the forest, it was 
unknown to me. I was like the lover who 
adores before he knows her name. This dark 
night, I thought, what does it conceal from 
me? Are these mountains austere, for- 
bidding? Is their charm at hand? May I 
gaze on beauty idly here, or must I seek for 
it? 

The wind in the forest made a partial an- 
swer. Its uneven gusts among the trees 
near by produced a familiar sound, such as I 
had heard in the groves and woodlands of the 
Middle States ; but above these pleasing mur- 
murs came an incessant roar as from an in- 
conceivable distance, descending from far-off 
heights. 

The desire of years rose to this sound, and 
held me thrilled and spellbound. 

"It is the wind," said Nancy. She had 
been standing by me unnoticed for some time. 
I saw her trembling with the cold. Her eyes 
were heavy now with sleep. 

"Come," I said; " let 's go to bed." 
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" It is only an hour before the moon will 
rise." 

" There will be other nights and moons, my 
dear. Let 's go to bed." 

We routed Elizabeth from her chair, and 
Nancy, taking the lamp from the mantel, led 
the way up-stairs, two flights. 

" I asked for these three rooms," she said, 
" at the back, because they look out upon the 
valley and the mountains." 

I scarcely remember getting into bed, for 
the wind and the warmth had finished me. I 
was awakened by Nancy's voice. 

" The moon is up," she said. " Go to 
your window and look out." 

The spectacle revealed by the moonlight 
was more like those we must sleep to see. 
Just beyond the meadow beneath me ran a 
succession of graceful mounds, and back of 
these what might have been a vast cloth of 
purple velvet flung here upon the earth, stand- 
ing in huge, exquisite folds, maintaining its 
position by the thickness of its texture. Pos- 
sessing all the majesty of the mountains, this 
range had none of their austerity. They were 
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as comfortable as the undulations of a meadow. 
Impassable except through certain cloves, they 
gave no hint of imprisonment. They seemed 
entreating you to stay in this alluring valley. 
There was no coercion in their soft outlines. 

A little above the meadow between my 
window and the mountains, clouds like silver 
dust passed down the valley. 

There are two great instincts that have so 
far shaped the destinies of mankind — the in- 
stincts to pray and to wander. We are told 
that the one proves the existence of a God. 
What, then, does the other prove ? The earth 
was discovered, piece by piece, by man seek- 
ing an Eldorado. Imprisoned youth forever 
longs to travel. All that we have hoped for, 
and that eludes us, exists in our imagination 
somewhere beyond our horizon. Does this 
instinct, as old as that of prayer, prove that 
for every one there is somewhere a portion of 
the earth, encompassed in a glance, where the 
power that created him has from the earth 
and sky fashioned a living home, where all 
things assume forms pleasing to the eye, where 
individual notes are melodious, and the multi- 
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pie of sounds make harmony ; where the soil 
is friendly, and its fruits are sweet ; where the 
sunshine and the rain alike bring health, and 
the year contentment ? 

If such a nook exists for me, I thought, it 
is here in this moonlit valley. 
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CHAPTER II 

A VENTURE AT RANDOM 

^HERE were three windows in 
my room, and they were open. 
When I awoke in the morn- 
ing my bed was flooded with 
sunlight, and I felt upon my 
face movements of air, cool, 
soft, and odorous. I heard the girls moving in 
the adjoining rooms. 
"Hello!" I called. 

" Hurry up," said Nancy ; " we are going 
for a plunge." 

I dragged my clothes to a window, dressing 
as I looked. The sun was about half an hour 
high, hanging just above the forest slope of 
High Peak. The long range I had seen in 
the moonlight, inclosing the valley to the 
south, shone, here and there, where the sides 
swelled outward in the morning light, reveal- 
[*7] 
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ing solid masses of foliage rich in many shades 
of green. The mighty hollows where the sun 
had not yet penetrated, and the sharp re- 
cesses that marked the individuals of this 
range, were of a uniform hue, their forests in- 
visible through a purple veil of mist. 

"All right," I called. "I am ready." 

"Got your towel?" asked Nancy, at the 
same time entering and taking one from my 
wash-stand which she wrapped about her own 
and Elizabeth's. 

"Where to?" I asked. 

" I know a pool. We go there twice a day. 
In the morning for a plunge, and early in the 
afternoon, when it 's warm, for a bath." 

As we passed the open dining-room door I 
caught a whifF of breakfast from the kitchen 
beyond, and stood for a moment sniffing. 

"Sausages and pancakes, I '11 bet," I said. 

" They are awful good, too," replied Eliza- 
beth, who stood near me, sniffing sympatheti- 
cally. 

Outside we heard the noise of a chain- 
pump in rapid motion, and saw an angular 
young woman turning the crank. Her free 
[28] 
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left arm jerked violently, acting as a balance- 
wheel. She bent her knees and contorted 
her wiry body in abandonment to her task. 
I saw her thin face as she peered over her 
shoulder at us. I instantly recognized the 
type. 

"Here is a homely woman," I thought, 
"who expects no consideration except what 
she earns. She is a slave of nature. She will 
wear her fingers to the bone in endless labor. 
She will run to do a favor. She expects 
nothing. She is brimming with good-will and 
a senseless, unreasoning joy." 

" Libbie," said Nancy, " here he is." 

She gave the wheel two more violent turns 
until the water, plunging from the spout, 
filled the pail. Then she wiped her hand on 
her apron and gave it to me, tittering like a 
school-girl. 

"They Ve been looking for you awful 
keen," she said. 

"Well, I 'm glad to get here." 

"I '11 bet you are!" 

"We '11 be back in half an hour," said 
Nancy, pointing to her towels. 

[^9] 
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Libbie shivered and laughed. 

"All right," she said, snatching up the pail; 
" I '11 have a good breakfast for you." 

She extended her scrawny left arm like a bal- 
ancing-pole, and hurried to the house with the 
long, loping gait that keeps a full pail from 
slopping. 

As we turned the corner of the house, I 
saw my patriarch coming across the meadow 
from the barn, carrying two milk-pails almost 
full. I heard the sound of a bell, and saw 
the cows pass slowly from the milking-yard 
down the road and turn into a hillside pas- 
ture-lot bounded in the distance by the for- 
est-line. Behind the cows walked a man and a 
dog. In another portion of the great meadow 
surrounding us a number of calves were graz- 
ing. I heard the whinny of a horse in the 
barn. This early morning in the country, so 
expressive of its poetry, recalled the tenderest 
memories of my youth, and awoke the de- 
sires still strongest in me. 

" Oh, me ! oh, my ! " I exclaimed ; " why 
are n't we living this way ? " 

" Where you going ? " asked Mr. SeifFerth, 
[30] 
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a genial German nature speaking through his 
voice, his broad smile and kindly eyes. 

" To the pool for a plunge," said Nancy. 

"Oh, by tunner ! now," he said ; "I would- 
n't do that." 

" But we have been doing it right along." 

"Well, well! Ain'd it cold ? " 

" It warms you up." 

"Oh, I think .it would kill me." He 
laughed at the idea. 

We followed a winding path through the 
meadow, crossed a rushing brook by means 
of stepping-stones, and came to a second 
field, round, secluded, completely encircled by 
trees. The mountains rose about us like the 
sides of a bowl. At the opposite edge of the 
field we passed through an opening in the 
forest, made by an almost unused roadway. 
Turning to the right, by a path through the 
underbrush made by Nancy and Elizabeth, 
we came upon a small opening upon the bank 
of a creek which here formed a pool four feet 
deep in the center. A thick carpet of grass 
covered the bank. The place was completely 
screened by flowering weeds and underbrush. 
[31] 
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At this time in the morning it was shaded by 
the surrounding beech- and maple-trees, whose 
branches covered it like a canopy high overhead. 

The slanting sunshine of early morning 
filtered through the foliage, tempering the 
chill of this dewy recess. Moist grass-blades 
and leaves moving in the light breeze, exposed 
and shaded by the overhanging boughs, 
flashed in the sunlight and grew dull again. 
In the half-light of dawn, I had stumbled on 
the bath-room of the wood-nymphs. There 
was a sense of stirring, of palpitation, as if our 
entrance had startled some belated ones not yet 
vanished for the day. At some distance from 
the pool I stopped and waited beyond the 
screen of underbrush. A moment later I 
heard the splash of water, gasps, a burst of 
laughter, stifled cries of " Oh ! oh ! " " Ouch ! " 
"Oh, me!" then a scrambling on the bank 
and exclamations of exhilaration and relief. 

" Was it good ? " I asked as the girls ap- 
peared. 

" Great ! " said Nancy. 

Elizabeth hung the towels on a bush to 
dry. 
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" Here is yours," she said ; " we will wait 
for you in the sunshine." 

I was chilled before I undressed, and when 
I stood naked on the edge of the pool my 
body, stiff and hidebound with the cold, 
shrank from the icy plunge. I ran up and 
down my stretch of inclosure, increasing my 
speed as my legs became limber. I turned 
handsprings; first one, then two, then three, 
then five, in succession. I was panting and 
warm. A sense of limitless strength thrilled 
my nerves. My muscles took command of 
me. Seizing a heavy stone, I hurled it across 
the creek. I leaped in the air and shouted. 
I longed to uproot a tree with my hands and 
send it crashing through the forest. For the 
moment I was a healthy savage, a true child 
of the wilderness, who survives nakedness and 
exposure, finding his joy as an animal in his 
prowess. 

" My clothes enfeeble me," I thought. 
" Out of cold and nakedness V have wrested 
this exhilaration." Again I felt the frosty air. 
A slight chill passed over me. I was standing 
still. Naked, I might leap and run, pursue 
^ [ 33 ] 
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my food, delight in conquest, abandon myself 
to wild instincts ; but if I wished to stand still 
and meditate, I must put on my clothes. 

The clear, cold water of the pool no longer 
repelled, but invited me. My skin was smooth 
and moist and warm. I fell headlong from 
the bank, grazed the pebbly bottom, rose to 
the surface, made haste for the shore, and 
rolled out upon the grass before the heat had 
left my blood. Only my skin was cooled. 
Aglow from head to foot, I rubbed myself 
briskly and dressed. The frosty air seemed 
like a warm south wind to me. The sounds 
and odors of the forest were increased for my 
enlivened senses. I listened eagerly and felt 
again the familiar sorrow of my ignorance. 
What were these sounds, these odors ? What 
was the nature of this forest world ? I could 
not distinguish the different fir-trees. Even 
the maple, which I recognized, and the beech, 
the birch, the ash, I guessed at, were strangers 
to me. These conspicuous things, with pro- 
nounced forms, ever present to the eye, I knew 
nothing of. 

" If this earth was made for us," I thought, 
[34] 
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"it has been thrown away. One of these 
gnats over my head must know as much as 
most of us, or he would die. There are in- 
numerable voices in these woods, and they are 
only sounds to me." 

Nancy, Elizabeth, and I are good compan- 
ions, because, instinctively sympathetic, we do 
not disturb each other's moods, provided our 
moods are pleasant. Made exceedingly com- 
fortable in my body by the exercise and 
plunge, I walked through the brush to the 
field, joined the girls, and strolled back to the 
farm-house, unconscious of myself and of them. 
I was lost in the midst of this forest world, its 
vast proportions made visible by the heights 
it covered. I was an insect crawling through 
a grassy path, with this difference, perhaps, — 
there was longing, hope, and purpose in my 
eyes. As we neared the house, this difference 
vanished. I smelled my breakfast, and my 
eyes would have done credit to a wasp. 

I shook from me all sense of awe and igno- 
rance, and heard again the mundane voices of 
Nancy and Elizabeth. I was hungry, and 
would be fed. We trooped into the dining- 
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room, called lustily to Libbie, and fell to upon 
the cakes and sausages. 

During the meal she stood near us, exu- 
berant, awkward, unrestrained, joining in all we 
said, giggling when she spoke. There was a 
joyous lilt in her voice. Her eyes were lumi- 
nous. She watched our plates, hurried often 
to the kitchen, as if on a secret mission of de- 
light, keeping a hot cake always before us. 
And this was after a hard season of boarders ! 
Her ceaseless activity, the long hours of toil, 
kept her scrawny, but had not checked the 
flow of her good-will. The soul of this crea- 
ture, unconscious of hardship and neglect, was 
not troubled by them. I had met her like 
before. There are many Libbies in the world. 
If married, they make happy mothers; if not, 
they usually become unhappy ones. 

" She is so lean," I thought, " so ugly, so 
poor, so affectionate, so generous, so simple, 
what chance has she ? " 

That evening, as we were sitting by the 

stove, for the nights were cold and windy, I 

heard a peremptory whistle outside, and a few 

moments later the rustle of a skirt, a light, 
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nervous step, in the hall. The outer door 
opened and closed. It was midnight when we 
went to bed, and Libbie had not returned. 

It had been a happy day. We spent the 
morning in the sunshine, lying prone in the 
meadow. One must have pleasant thoughts 
and serene companions to be happy through 
each idle, uneventful hour. Early in the af- 
ternoon we went again to the pool to bathe. 
The grass was dry, the sheltered inclosure 
warm, the water brilliant in the sunlight. 
When we reached the spot I said : 

" Nancy, this cold water is not good for you 
girls, unless you go into it warm." 

" I don't know why it is," she answered, 
ruefully. " I like the idea of doing it, and I 
persist, but I have never experienced that 
glow you read about." 

Elizabeth, looking at the pool, humped her 
shoulders and shivered. 

" I do it," she gleefully protested, " be- 
cause Nancy does." 

" You must exercise," I said. " We '11 play 
* Follow the Leader.' " 

"What's that?" 
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I took ofF my coat and shoes and turned a 
handspring. 

" Of course," I said, " you can't do that 
now; but we will begin with simple things, 
like hop-skip-and-jump and ordinary somer- 
saults." 

The girls removed their skirts and shoes, 
pulled up their stockings, adjusted their 
bloomers at the knees, and were ready. We 
ran around the inclosure, jumped over low 
bushes, fell headlong into them, played leap- 
frog, and turned somersaults, until the girls 
were hot and breathless. Then 1 went be- 
yond the screen of underbrush and waited my 
turn to bathe. This time I heard no sounds 
of dismay. 

During the bath of about five minutes 
their voices, evenly modulated, were heard in 
pleasant, simultaneous converse, such as the 
nimble feminine intellect can follow and enjoy. 

"I got the glow," said Nancy, cheerily, as 
she came through the shrubs. 

"Yes," chimed in Elizabeth; "that was all 
right." 

A little later I found them waiting for me 
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at the edge of the field. They were asleep in 
a warm hollow, their bodies in the sunshine, 
their faces shaded by their hats. I, too, was 
drowsy and was soon asleep. Some two hours 
later the sun dropped below the neighboring 
trees and their chilling shadows wakened us. 

"Oh," sighed Nancy, "if we could only 
live like this ! " 

There was truly an appealing calm, a com- 
manding beauty, in this still valley, with its 
composing and graceful mountain-sides. It 
was comfortable in the sunshine. We re- 
mained in '^the meadow, retreating now and 
then, with the advance of the shadows, until, 
after a half-day's journey,, we reached the house. 
We watched the sun drop behind Hunter 
Mountain, listened to the call of men, the 
barking of dogs from far and near as the 
cows of the countryside were driven home, 
saw the forms of things swallowed by the 
darkness, and the lights of distant dwellings 
appear through the valley and part way up the 
mountain slopes. 

After supper we sat in the kitchen for a 
while talking with the old folks. 
[39] 
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The kitchen is the heart of a farm-house. 
This one was large, well kept, and warm. The 
chairs were old-fashioned wooden arm-chairs 
with cushioned seats. There was a lounge in 
one corner by the stove. The opposite corner 
was occupied by Mrs. SeifFerth. It was easy 
to see that this was her habitual place. It en- 
compassed her and was imbued with her. It 
was satisfied when she was there, and would 
remind you of her when she was gone. But 
there was something unusual in the atmosphere 
of this room. It was at once cosmopolitan and 
homely, hospitable and secluded, companion- 
able and composed. Above all, it was domestic. 
There was genius in all this. All the more be- 
cause there was no premeditation or design. 
These two old people — the one, his broad- 
brimmed hat shading his eyes, half dozing on 
the lounge, the other reading in her corner — 
seemed at this season of the year to have no 
connection with the world outside this almost 
deserted valley, no personal concern except 
the life of their farm. And yet, during * the 
three months just passed, they had kept a 
crowded, popular boarding-house. This horde 
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had barely left them. A season of hubbub, 
of idle pleasure-seeking, of straining merriment 
closed but yesterday, and a winter of solitude 
was now begun. The transition was unnotice- 
able. All was composed. These, then, were 
strong personalities possessing the genius of 
aptitude. 

Mr. SeifFerth woke up upon our entrance 
and pushed his hat a little higher on his fore- 
head. His eyes were warm in their welcome. 
He was seventy-two years old, ruddy, active, 
stalwart. His countenance beamed with be- 
nevolence. His laugh was hearty, sometimes 
roguish^ He was one of those open natures 
that tell you early and at once all you wish 
to know. During the evening I became 
acquainted with his gawky, blundering, am- 
bitious, and persistent youth, his wanderings, 
his courtship, marriage, the first foolish quar- 
rels with his wife, their ventures in New York 
and in the West, and their final settlement on 
this mountain farm. 

" That was thirty years ago," he said. 

" I don't wonder that you stayed here." 

" Ain'd it?" he replied, with genial warmth. 
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"Yes; it was all wild country then. No pros- 
pects of nothing — except work. My gracious ! 
the work we did, clearing brush, getting the 
stones out — it was wonderful ! But I was 
young and strong, and it was just like fun. 
The farm out West was all right, but I could n't 
stay there. I never was contenteted. When we 
first climbed up the mountains and come into 
this valley I said right out, * I '11 stay here.' 
It was all wild as anything. But such trees 
I never saw — beautiful, ain'd it? And the 
air — my gracious! it was the finest air I ever 
got into me." 

He laughed at the recollection, throwing his 
head back and spreading out his arms in a 
gesture of whole-souled contentment. 

Mrs. SeifFerth followed the conversation 
closely, helping to complete the narrative with 
pregnant details, exhibiting a keen sense of 
humor, accurate observation, unlimited toler- 
ance. 

All this had been a delight to me. I was 
not seeking strenuous adventures. The melo- 
drama is composed for those who require large 
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day by day, whose perceptions sleep until 
awakened by explosions and climaxes. 

In my long search for a beautiful world, in- 
habited by people friendly and simple, I had 
found a hopeful prophecy in this tranquil 
day. 

The incident that closed it was like a blow 
upon an old, old sore. That surreptitious 
whistle in the dark startled me. It jarred 
hideously upon our day of untrammeled com- 
panionship. 

When my friend is away, I cannot enter. 
His door is locked, for there are thieves in 
the world. Circumspection is demanded of 
us all, because of those who are ulterior. But 
I will not yield to the despotism of libertines 
and thieves. I will leave my doors open and 
be indiscreet. 

But there was nothing ulterior in Libbie. 
The night's adventure, whatever it contained, 
was innocent to her mind, at least. She ap- 
peared at breakfast-time the next morning as 
exuberant as ever. Her cheerful, bristling 
presence brought relief to me. 

" You don't need much sleep," I venture4. 
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" Oh, say," she began eagerly, tittering and 
making nervous gestures as she talked. " We 
were off to a dance, last night. We stole the 
old man's horse out of the barn — yes, we did. 
And, say, we brought home a coon — it was 
in the bottom of a buggy in the shed. Don't 
you tell anybody that you had coon to eat 
here. They suspect us already, I '11 bet — 
but they don't know." 

She was thrilled by the importance of this 
great secret, and it kept her spirits dancing for 
several days. Such natures seem defenseless; 
but, in reality, they are impregnable. Used, 
abandoned, worn out and thrown away, they 
have, in spite of the world's rough treatment, 
feasted upon its choicest fruits. Calamity 
finds no hold upon them, for they are occu- 
pied. 

In those days, when I was seeking beauty 
first in forms I had preconceived, I was anxious 
to pass by disturbing things. The whistle in 
the dark, and Libbie's quick response, assumed 
for me the colors of her own ingenuous nature, 
and were easily absorbed in the genecal im- 
pression of those weeks. 
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That was a time of pure romance for us, 
for we were three lovers, lost to the world we 
little understood, and at liberty in one where 
we might conjecture. We climbed the moun- 
tains, penetrated the forests up their precipi- 
tous sides until baffled by the dense growth, 
bathed in the mountain brooks as we discov- 
ered them, slept in the sunny openings, played 
together like children, and longed for a per- 
petual existence like this. The impending 
return to the city surrounded us like a lugu- 
brious shadow creeping nearer. 

It was our custom to leave the house with- 
out any definite plan, following at random the 
way that happened to tempt us. On the top 
of the hill just west of SeifFerth's stands the 
house of the Farrells, neighbors of a lifetime. 
As we were passing this, one afternoon, Nancy 
said: 

" Do you see that lane running past Mr. 
Farrell's barn, and through the fields be- 
yond it ? " 

" Yes ; what of it ? It seems to be a road 
leading to that little house back there." 

" That over there," she said, " is where the 
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Gillespies live. This lane, here at Mr. Far- 
rell's, I don't think leads there at all ; but, 
anyhow, I know there is a path somewhere 
beyond these meadows that will take us to 
the forest past Round Top, across the ridge, 
and to the summit of High Peak." 

" I wonder if we could get there," I said, 
" before the sunset." 

Elizabeth turned eagerly to the lane. 

Nancy and I find our greatest contentment 
in familiar things, but Elizabeth will probably 
never cease to expect happiness, indefinite but 
somehow perfect, in some place where she has 
not yet been. She believes in heaven. 

We walked briskly, for High Peak in the 
distance appeared to be inaccessible from where 
we stood. Far away, it arose abruptly, an 
almost sheer ascent, and formed the center of a 
vast, dense forest extending nearly to our feet. 
The lane conducted us to the forest-line, and 
Nancy, after a little search, found an almost 
obliterated path through the trees and under- 
brush. Not ten feet from the opening the 
ascent began abruptly, over roots and stones> 
past intersecting limbs that had overgrown the 
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path. We came out upon occasional open- 
ings filled with the sun of midday — little por- 
tions of June, forgotten, seemed to be hiding 
in these inclosures. The grass was green in 
patches. We heard the drone of insects among 
the flowering weeds. Between these openings 
our path lay obscure in the forest twilight. 

I climbed through all this beauty in a wist- 
ful mood. The earth is our home ; but, for 
most of us, home is merely where we eat and 
sleep. 

We have bestowed what is best in us upon 
the fairies, sending them to live in the wood- 
land for us. Men have said the earth is not 
sufficient for us all. There are too many 
without souls. Let us who possess these 
radiant beings place them in the safe-keeping 
of the fairies while we do battle for the earth. 
When we have destroyed the barbarians our 
souls shall return to us, with tambourines and 
garlands. Life will then be one long May- 
day, for we shall possess the earth in its 
fullness. 

I said to Nancy: "The murmur of this 
forest seems to come from a single throat; and 
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yet, if we listen, we can hear countless indi- 
vidual voices." 

Nancy sighed. " In a few days we must 
go back to the roar of Broadway, the crowded 
cars, the struggle at the Brooklyn Bridge at 
night. Why was I not born a toad ? " 

"And yet," I answered, "the noise of the 
city is melodious at a distance. All the life in 
this forest is at war. If you are a toad, you 
must escape the snake and devour the in- 
sect." 

"Well, anyhow, I am not a toad," said 
Nancy ; " and I would like to live here as I 
am. Would n't you ? " 

"Yes," I answered, "I would." 

" Let 's do it, then," said Nancy. 

The eyes of Elizabeth glowed with the un- 
thinking expectation of a child. The idea, 
vague and impracticable as it was, appealed to 
all of us, assuming the shape of an assured 
reality to-morrow. Moved by a similar im- 
pulse, we sat down side by side upon a log, 
contemplating this vision in silent delight. 
Imperceptibly, its pleasant outlines faded, and 
we resumed our way, Nancy with a sigh. 
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We came to a tall brush fence, searched for 
a hole, forced our way through it, head first, 
crossed an open field, and skirted the edge of 
the forest where it began again, looking in 
vain for the pathway which the field had cut 
in two. 

" Never mind," said Nancy ; " I can find the 
way without it. The Lindsays live some- 
where beyond these woods, and from their 
place there is a well-defined road going to 
High Peak. I know I can find the Lind- 
says." 

I reminded Nancy of Long Branch, which 
she spent the night escaping and returning to, 
on one of our summer wheel rambles. 

" But never mind," I said ; " lead on, my 
little one. If we are lost, our problems will 
be solved for us." 

For more than an hour we pushed through 
the tangled wilderness, until Nancy's look of 
assurance left her. She began to wabble as 
she walked ; to look about her vacantly ; to 
stumble over stones ; and at last, abject and 
humble, she fell behind. 

" Sit down," I said. 
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She did so, bowing her head in her hands. 

" Nancy," I continued, " perhaps you will 
sometime learn that you are a woman, and 
that your greatest charm lies in your humility." 

Nancy abruptly raised her head, and ex- 
claimed: "I hear a dog." 

In a moment her small figure was lost to 
us in the underbrush a little to the left ahead. 

About half an hour later we came to a wide 
clearing, and saw a rambling, lonely house in 
the center, on the summit of a knoll. Its ap- 
pearance of loneliness was intensified as, ap- 
proaching it, we rose above the surrounding 
trees, and saw how distant was the world of 
other men. Far below lay the Plaaterkill 
and Hunter valleys — indistinct caverns be- 
tween the opposite range and us. 

A house in a lonely place is more awesome 
than the simple solitude. I remember that I 
approached this one with something of the 
feelings awakened when, in my books of ad- 
venture, I have stumbled upon the abode of 
moonshiners or brigands. We were about to 
pass by the house stealthily, when the door 
opened and a young woman appeared. She 
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smiled when she saw us, and stood very much 
at home in her doorway. She was slender, 
graceful, smiling. 

"How do you do. Miss Lindsay? " said 
Nancy, transformed instantly, before my eyes, 
into that courteous, insidious, falsetto maiden 
I long to shake. 

" I am Winnie Gillespie," said the young 
woman in the doorway. 

" Oh ! " said Nancy. 

" I like to keep things straight," I said ; 
" so tell me who the people are just back of 
Farrell's, since they are not the Gillespies." 

" They must be the Lindsays, then," said 
Nancy. " I got them mixed because I used 
to pass you," she said to Winnie, " on my 
way over the hills to Tannersville." 

This explanation seemed so satisfactory to 
both the girls that I let it pass. 

I remember that Winnie brought us each a 
glass of milk, and when we renewed our way 
I carried with me a singular impression of the 
place; for the young woman, idly glanced at, 
had not entirely dispelled the first impression 
of outlawed desolation. 
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Some of the wild mountain people, I 
thought. It would be a good location for a 
romantic tale. 

" She is a pretty girl/' said Nancy. 

" Perhaps we should have paid for the 
milk/' I said; "for I presume these people 
get a portion of their living from those who 
climb High Peak." 

I had a vision of round-eyed youths who 
served as guides, and of men with tangled hair, 
who trapped and hunted through the winter, 
and viewed the world below them with surly 
brows. Then I saw, in fancy, the blase, 
gilded youth, with alpenstock and gaiters, 
chancing upon this mountain maiden in her 
doorway, submitting to her ingenuous charms, 
losing himself in these wild solitudes, meet- 
ing with adventures, and fleeing at last with 
the girl, — or without her, — pursued, in either 
case, by her savage kin. 

If I had written it then, how different would 
have been my story of the mountains ! If I 
had mimicked well, it might have found a 
fitting place on the shelves with my beloved 
Irving and my Cooper; but then you would 
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not know Winnie, nor her people, as they 
are. 

The Gillespies were the last hint of man 
between the valley and the top of the world. 
For some two hours we toiled the rocky road, 
through a forest of gigantic trees, encountering 
no opening, seldom feeling a direct ray of the 
sun. We passed just under the knob of 
Round Top, walked for some distance along 
the level ridge between it and High Peak, and 
clambered the remaining distance up an un- 
broken, steep ascent. We realized that we 
had loitered, and the day was passing. A dis- 
tinct line of night was just beneath us, moving 
from tree to tree, in stealthy, invisible approach, 
gaining on us as we panted upward. We stole 
a moment to drink at a spring by the roadside, 
and, redoubling our efforts, broke through the 
trees and gained the small circular bare spot 
at the summit. In the center was a tower, 
built high, of spliced logs. We ascended this 
with our remaining breath. 

I have never cared to visit High Peak 
again. One such appalling view of the world 
is enough for me. I am glad to know that 
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our earth is but an insignificant speck of dust, 
in measureless spaces of air — because this it 
is. But for the few years here still left for 
me, I wish to feel that its land and seas, its 
gardens, its forests, and its fields, are real ; that 
in the spring the apple-blossoms are rose- 
tinted, and in the fall one may pick up pippins 
by hunting in the grass ; that my neighbors 
live near me ; that there are pies in the pantry, 
oil in the lamps, wood in the woodshed, and 
a book open on the table where I laid it down. 
All this seems impossible on High Peak. 

When we reached the tower the immediate 
world was lost in an abyss of night, out of 
which we rose. Pale lights, phantom evidences 
of dwellings, twinkled far beneath us. Miles 
to the east, the earth lay in twilight, an indis- 
tinct patchwork. Daylight gilded the horizon, 
formed by the hills and mountains of other 
States. 

" They do not know what time it is over 
there," said I; "or else these people below 
us have lit their lamps too soon." 

As we looked, all the wide reach of lowland 
was overtaken by the shadows. Shadows 
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crept up the mountains on the horizon, and 
they, too, were lost. 

A few moments after the sun went down, 
the stars, which had begun to appear, grew 
dim again. The sky became lighter. A rosy 
flush tinted the passing clouds. A second 
twilight had begun — a thing we had grown 
familiar with in the mountains. 

" Let us hurry," said Elizabeth, " and 
perhaps we can get out of these terrible 
woods while the light lasts." 

We hastily descended the tower, ran across 
the open space, and, still running, plunged 
under the trees, down the steep descent. At 
first we had no wish to hurry, Nancy and I; 
for we did not dread the forest in the dark, 
but found an added pleasure in its weird 
sounds and mysterious aspect, even in the 
sudden palpitations we sometimes felt. 

There was something exhilarating, how- 
ever, in racing down this obscure path, over 
rocks and fallen limbs, slipping on the mossy 
roots, maintaining our footing by a hair. 

Elizabeth lost her fear in the excitement of 
the run. 
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When we left the forest at Gillespie's clear- 
ing, we skirted the house some distance, in 
order to avoid the dogs^ passing as swiftly and 
as silently as we could. 

I doubt if either of these girls could run for 
an hour at this breakneck speed over a level 
road in the daylight ; but, for some reason, they 
were able to do it down this rocky and impeded 
way, where one can scarcely walk at noon with- 
out stumbling. 

Night fell in earnest as we reached the val- 
ley. Groping our way through the woods, we 
lost our path, and there, within hailing-distance 
of SeifFerth's farm, we might have wandered in 
the underbrush until morning had not our 
shouts been heard. We did not realize our 
predicament, however, and were shouting for 
the echo. While we were listening to the 
mocking mountains we heard the voice of Mr. 
SeifFerth, forced our way toward the sound, 
and came upon a cow-path, where he met us 
with a lantern. 

The impression of the world from High 
Peak still haunted me, and I was glad to see 
his benevolent countenance, and to know, for 
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sure, that a man might live upon this speck 
of dust, feeling the blood warm in his veins 
and the events of his day important after 
seventy years. 

" I would like to live in the mountains," I 
said to Nancy, " but not on High Peak. That 
corner of the woods in the pasture-lot would 
be the place for me." 

Nancy looked at me wistfully. As often as 
our eyes met that evening, they were full of 
dreams, of expectation, of vague assent. 

We had found this spot in one of our ram- 
bles, and, little by little, as such things do, it 
had become the final Mecca of all our pil- 
grimages. It was on the hillside, some dis- 
tance from the road, — a corner of the forest 
that covers the sides of Round Top and High 
Peak, — the beginning, in fact, of the foothills 
of these mountains. A chromo mountain 
brook, with still pools and noisy runs, came 
out of the woods at this point, between two 
interlocked hemlocks, and crept through a 
grassy bed down, the open hillside. From 
here we could see the mountain ranges on 
both sides of the Plaaterkill, looking westward 
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down the valley, beyond the bold line of 
Hunter Mountain, to an indistinct crossing 
range. 

When our last day of gipsy life came, we 
bought this spot — bought it on a promise to 
pay, for we had no money, and left it behind 
us like an anchor in the haven we hoped for, 
disturbed alike by anticipation and fear in our 
venture. 

Our night ride back to the city seemed like 
a flight after bearding the Impossible. 

Was it the Impossible? We were embarked 
upon an adventure. Tales of those led astray 
by mirages of country life haunted us. Was 
the story of the House in the Woods to be 
one of realization or defeat ? 
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CHAPTER III 

THE HAND OF THE BUILDER 

rr "^^I^ROM the moment our two 
^ — ^^i acres and a half were sur- 
1^ veyed and the contract drawn, 

k &I both Nancy and I felt as 

1 i-^aR much of apprehension as of 
pleasure in our enterprise. 
Expectation is an irresponsible wight, and 
makes but a sorry hand around the treadmill. 
In the place of dreams we now had a contract 
to peruse. We were, in fact, to pay two 
hundred and fifty dollars for our land within 
six months, and to build a house worth not 
less than eight hundred dollars within two 
years. 

To be out of debt had so far meant opu- 
lence to me. Nancy was beginning to make 
a good deal of money in her business, but, 
aside from her oflice furniture at this time, 
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most of her assets were in a closet full of 
fancy shoes, innumerable hats and gowns 
she had scarcely worn, a clothes-basket full 
of silk stockings, a history of her times in 
gloves, and cobweb-covered chests packed 
with expensive underwear, almost unused. 

Any one who is weary of the strain and 
noise and struggle of a city, and longs for the 
life of a farm, may gratify his desire if he 
wishes to. I assume that few such men of 
the city make less than a thousand dollars a 
year. I made this much in what is, at best, a 
barren field, and I was only beginning to be 
successful with the magazines. My pickings 
were less than the pay of the average reporter 
— the proverbial child of poverty. Of this I 
gave three hundred and fifty dollars to those 
who had certain claims. I lived on three 
hundred, and saved three hundred and fifty. 

Most of those who own farms begin with 
less. Any one who longs for the country can 
do as well. 

It may be true that men are creatures of 
circumstances ; but if they are our masters, we 
have an unlimited choice of them. 
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At the end of a year we once more jour- 
neyed to the mountains, — Nancy, Elizabeth, 
and I, — with seven hundred dollars in our 
pockets. That evening, after supper, we gave 
Mr. SeifFerth a balance of one hundred dol- 
lars due him, and put the notes he held in 
the stove to burn. It was a clear September 
night. Silently we left the house, walked a 
little way down the road, turned into a lane by 
which the cows passed the garden to the pas- 
ture-lot, crossed a tumultuous creek, and 
climbed the hill until we reached the corner 
of the woods that was now our own. We 
found the short stake, surrounded by its little 
pile of stones, which the surveyor had placed 
there the year before. Just inside of this we 
stood, and looked long upon the valley, dimly 
visible in the starlight. We were three people 
standing, for the first time, on the spot where 
we wished to live ; and yet, as such things are 
ordinarily viewed, our wishes were impossible 
and our venture moonshine. The world is 
filled with books based upon desires thwarted, 
victims entangled in the social net, unhappy 
females misunderstood, heroes in hot water 
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until the last few pages at the end ; but this is 
not one of them. 

In the morning I went to Tannersville and 
bought an ax and two hatchets for Nancy 
and Elizabeth. When I returned I met Mr. 
SeifFerth on the porch. He took my ax from 
me, looked narrowly at it, held it close and at 
arm's length, balanced it, and gave it back to 
me. I realized then that there vere all sorts 
of axes in the world. I had simply asked for 
an ax, and taken the first one offered me, 
walked home with it upon my shoulder — 
walked briskly, whistling, as it were, a care- 
less tune. Now I glanced anxiously from it to 
the wise old eyes before me. 

" Is it all right ? " I questioned. 

" I don't see anything wrong with it," he 
said. "It 's a good ax, I guess. How much 
did you pay for it?" 

"A dollar and a half." 

"Well, that 's all right if it is a good ax, 
and I guess it is. What are you going to do 
with it?" 

" Make a clearing for a house." 

My heart beat faster as I pronounced these 
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words. Nancy and Elizabeth, holding their 
hatchets, laughed, and Mr. SeifFerth beamed 
upon us benignly. One might have thought 
an inspired patriarch was sending his children 
into an enchanted forest for a fortune that was 
sure, so unfettered was imagination in this 
serene valley, so fair the autumn day. The 
house was in the meadow, the woods near 
by, the world of custom and of strict account 
remote, forgotten. 

We ate our dinner in suppressed excite- 
ment, declined dessert, picked up our weapons 
from the floor where we had placed them, and 
hurried out. 

"You had better grind your ax," called Mr. 
SeiflFerth as we were turning down the road. 

" Does it need it ? " I inquired sheepishly. 

"Why, of course," he answered; "you 
can't cut with it the Way it is. Can you turn a 
grindstone ? " 

" He led me around the house to a group 
of apple-trees, where an aged grindstone was 
propped beneath the shade. A rusty tomato- 
can, half filled with water, was waiting on the 
frame. 
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For some time now I have had a grindstone 
of my own, and through many failures have 
learned to grind an ax without a bevel and 
not too thin, keeping the edge true to the 
shape that suits me best. That day, however, 
I only turned the crank, comprehending no- 
thing of the grinder's art. My arms ached 
long before the job was done. 

" Won't that do ? " I ventured. 

" No. You want to have it right," he said. 

When I received my ax at last it had a 
keen and glittering edge. The old man smiled 
benignly, and I thanked him as I rubbed my 
arms. 

" This stone is almost gone," he said, glan- 
cing, I thought, affectionately at the small, un- 
even wheel, worn almost to its iron hub. " I 
have thought some of getting a new one," he 
continued, more to himself than to me; "but 
I guess I won't now. I have used it a long 
time. It will last as long as I will, I guess. 
Ain'd it? And then," in a complacent mur- 
mur, " we might as well go together." 

Whenever I approached Mr. SeifFerth in 
those days I received only evidences of those 
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qualities in his race that have produced its 
folk-lore, its mysticism, the notes of morning 
and of twilight in its music, its tender and in- 
genuous poems, its elfin songs. 

I like to dwell upon these things now, for, 
having discovered that these qualities are 
there, I can, by appealing always to them, re- 
tain them for my communion, and so escape 
the surface irritations that constitute the social 
life of a neighborhood like this. 

We owned no portion of the brook by which 
we had located, but our forest lot followed its 
windings along the edge of its western bank. 
Ordinarily when your purchase is bounded by 
a stream you own to the middle of it, but in 
our bargain with Mr. SeifFerth he had ex- 
pressly stipulated to the contrary. In fact, he 
hesitated a long time before selling us this 
particular spot, for during the open months 
of the year this stream supplied him with 
water. He showed us the little reservoir, en- 
circled with sod, half-way down the hillside, 
from which his pipes extended to the house. 

" It is good water," he repeated many 
times. 
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But it was this patch of the forest we 
wanted, and no other, because of the view 
down the valley and this living stream. We 
were not thinking of the handy water-supply 
at all, but of its tinkling falls, its mossy banks, 
its pools and runs and hidden courses under 
hemlock boughs and fallen logs. 

When my ax was sharpened Mr. SeifFerth 
walked with us to the woods. 

" Of course," he said, " you will not cut 
anything that shades the brook." 

" No." 

" They 're often dried up that way." 

" Yes ; I know that much." 

" This is a splendid timber-lot," he said, 
gazing at our corner with admiration and 
regret. " My gracious ! I don't see why I 
sold it." 

" Because," said Nancy, " you wanted to be 
good to us." 

" Ain'd it ? " he replied, a little wistfully, 
but yielding in the end to Nancy's graceful 
view of it. 

I stood just outside the timber, leaning on 
my ax, eager to begin, but hesitating. There 
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could be no more beautiful forest anywhere. 
The trees on these mountain-sides are exceed- 
ingly tall, and straight and graceful, because 
of their great numbers. The soil seems ca- 
pable of nurturing every sprout to its fruition 
as a tree. Long ago, the gigantic hemlocks 
and pines that once flourished here were felled 
and stripped by the tanners, and the hard- 
wood sleeping in their shade opened their 
green leaves in the clearings; but so thickly 
did they spring, and so tenacious was their 
hold on life, that in their lusty crowding 
they stretched to enormous heights, reaching 
for the sun. Their branches form a canopy, 
supported by clean-cut trunks, from forty to 
sixty feet high, their symmetry unbroken by 
a twig. Such hemlocks as were too small for 
the tanners have since matured and filled 
with their somber forms the spaces between 
the hardwood. The undergrowth is a tangled 
motley of young maple, beech, ash, birch, 
balsam, spruce, and hemlock. 

I learned all this from Mr. SeifFerth as we 
stood on the borderland. Before we could 
enter our forest, we were compelled to cut a 
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path with the ax or force our way through 
resisting branches. 

I experienced a feeling of impiety as I ap- 
proached my task, as a pygmy ought to feel 
who contemplates the destruction of helpless 
majesty. I approached the first small tree of 
the undergrowth, however, and examined it 
coolly. I laid my coat upon the grass. I 
felt the edge of my ax and cut my thumb. 

" It 's sharp," I said. 

Mr. SeifFerth smiled and left us, descend- 
ing the hill slowly, his arms behind his back. 

" Now, girls," I said, " take your hatchets, 
and keep clear of me. One never knows 
what may happen with an ax." 

I cannot tell how many times I struck and 
missed that day. Twice I know my ax went 
hurtling through the underbrush. We cut 
no mature trees that afternoon, but cleared 
the undergrowth in a wide swath some thirty 
feet beyond the forest-line. Those were happy 
hours that we cut and slashed. The irregular 
whack-whacking of the girls' hatchets was in- 
terrupted only when they dragged forth their 
prey. I caught momentary glimpses of their 
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struggling forms through the intervening 
brush. There were scratches on their flushed 
faces; their hair was in disorder. 

A little before sunset we stopped to view 
the clearing we had made. 

" Our dooryard," murmured Nancy. 

" Yes," said I ; "we might build the house 
just back of us." 

In the morning, after breakfast, the girls 
went with me to turn the grindstone. It was 
not long, however, before Mr. SeiflFerth, hear- 
ing the sounds of our labor, came out to us. 
He took the ax and glanced at the edge. 

" You must have been working in a quarry," 
he said, laughing loudly out of sheer surprise. 
" How did you do it ? " 

" I hit some stones, I guess." 

" Well, you must n't do that. If you cut in 
the woods you must look out for them. You 
could n't keep an ax no time that way. You 
would be no good." 

For over an hour I turned the crank, and 
the sweat poured from me. He bore heavily 
upon the ax, for the nicks were deep. 

" They must all be ground away," he said ; 
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" for even a little dull spot will spoil the force 
of a blow." 

I did not care to repeat that performance 
on the crank, and when we reached our forest 
my mind was on my business. I checked a 
first impulse to throw the ax upon the ground, 
and stood it carefully against a tree. Since 
then I have learned that even this proceeding 
is unsafe, and that to leave an ax in security 
you must bury its edge in a stump or a piece 
of timber. 

"And now," said Nancy, "where is the 
house to be? I would like it close to the 
brook." 

" With a window overlooking it." 

" A casement window." 

" A very wide, low window, something like 
the usual frame put in sidewise." 

" With diamond frames." 

" They are hard to look out of." 

" But they are so pretty, especially in the 
woods." 

" We might have each window in four parts 
(I did not then know the word ^ sash ' to use 
it correctly), the two at the ends stationary 
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and of large panes, and the two center sec- 
tions, fixed to swing open, filled with diamond 
panes." 

" Lovely !" said Nancy, with her usual en- 
thusiasm in a temporary approval of what she 
in no way understands. 

" And now," I said, " let 's all walk back- 
ward slowly through the trees, until the view 
down the valley is just as we want it." 

This we did, and to a chance observer we 
might have been taken for members of some 
mysterious religious sect at their rites. We 
kept our gaze fixed upon the distance, and 
wandered backward, now to the right, now to 
the left, until we came together on a spot from 
which all the bold outline of Hunter Moun- 
tain, and a portion of the valley beyond, with 
its intersecting range, could be seen. The 
forest on either side of our clearing hid the 
rest of the world. We stood upon a slight 
knoll, close by the brook, gazed critically 
through our leafy window and colonnade of 
lofty trees, and found an increasing delight in 
this tantalizing glimpse down the valley. 

The enormous trunk of a fallen hemlock 
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lay along the bank of the brook, and here we 
sat while I made rough pencil sketches of our 
ideas for a house. The girls, one on each 
side, bent over my knee and chirruped their 
impossible suggestions. Out of all our dreams, 
however, a plan was drawn, and we sat in 
wistful contemplation of this peaceful abode 
among the trees, its dormered roof, its over- 
hanging eaves, its wide, low windows, its shin- 
gled sides, its huge stone chimney at the end. 

We were aroused from this sylvan reverie 
by the blast of a horn, rendered musical by 
the distance. It was Libbie calling us to din- 
ner. As we came out upon the clearing, 
and the whole valley was disclosed, Nancy 
exclaimed : 

" Look ! See that touch of red over 
there." 

She held her arm outstretched, and Eliza- 
beth and I, following its direction, saw in the 
depths of green, midway up the opposite slope 
of the valley, a tiny patch of flame. We 
gazed upon this prophet of beauty as do the 
pure in faith upon the forms of the saints. 

" The autumn spectacle has begun," I said. 
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"We must hurry on," said Nancy, "and 
get back." 

We found Mr. and Mrs. SeifFerth in the 
kitchen, and consulted them. We explained 
our plan for a cottage. They listened criti- 
cally, asked plain questions, and finally de- 
cided that it would do. 

" Whom do you think I had better get ? " 

"Well, how are you going to have it done — 
by contract or by day's labor ? " 

" I have n't thought about it. What do you 
think is best ? " . 

"Well, of course that all depends. You 
might get better work and build it cheaper by 
the day's work ; that is, if you know anything 
about such things." 

" I don't." 

Mrs. SeifFerth leaned back in her chair, and 
laughed, her good-natured way of saying, "God 
help you, then ! " 

Thus by force of necessity I began to learn 
something of the folk about me. I was not 
simply an isolated being seeking my own 
pleasure, as I had fancied. I was one among 
others. Coming from the city, I was yet one 
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of a community in which men were dependent 
upon each other. I sought service from 
them. Presently I was to learn that I also 
had some service to offer. 

" There 's Charley Burns/* said Mr. Seif- 
ferth. " He 's a good carpenter." 

" Yes, Charley Burns," said Mrs. SeifFerth, 
" would be all right if it 's a contract job, but 
if it 's done by the day he 's pretty slow." 

" Brice, over here," said Mr. SeifFerth, 
" could build your chimney for you." 

" There 's Jimmie Dale, down here," I ven- 
tured. " He 's learned the carpenter's trade." 

" Oh, there 's carpenters enough," said Mrs. 
SeifFerth, " but they all have their little ways. 
I mind the time they were putting the ad- 
dition on this house for us." She laughed at 
the recollection, and continued as only those 
can who enjoy the humor of their troubles 
past. "They were working on the roof, — 
four stories up, you mind, — with a stairway of 
ladders to go up and down, and not a team 
could pass along the road but Charley Burns 
hailed it. He climbed down that ladder twenty 
times a day to talk with his acquaintances." 
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"Yes, yes," said Mr. SeifFerth, with a ge- 
nial laugh, " and me a-paying for it." 

" Where shall I find Mr. Burns and Mr. 
Brice?" 

" I heard Charley was building a barn for 
Martin." 

"He lives right down here, about a mile. 
They can tell you." 

"And Brice?" 

" He lives right next to Jack Dale's." 

"Where is that?" 

" Why, right down here • — it *s the third 
house. There is Andrew Dale — the first 
house back from the road, on the hill ; then 
Jack Dale ; then Brice." 

A few moments later we were walking 
down the road, on our first pilgrimage of busi- 
ness. The plan for our house was in my 
pocket; and as we came in view of our corner 
of the forest, far up on the hillside, and saw 
the dark recess of our clearing, I experienced 
emotions at once exquisite and melancholy. 

We passed the first house, a plain, un- 
painted, weather-beaten building, exposed to 
the sun and the elements, in the center of a 
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large field, its bleak aspect modified, however, 
by the sheltering forest that inclosed it and 
rose back of it in ascending undulations of 
green. 

The second house was close to the road, in 
a hollow. It was a low building with a wide 
porch, almost hidden among the shrubs and 
trees. We passed these places with indiffer- 
ence. Even the names of their owners were 
forgotten. It seems strange to me now that 
this could be so, that I could have ever looked 
upon these habitations with a stranger's casual 
eye. 

Fortunately we found Mr. Brice at home. 
He was at the dinner-table, in his shirt- 
sleeves. At first glance I saw a surly- 
looking man, short, thick-set, unsociable. 
His face was spare and weather-beaten. His 
round head was covered with iron-gray hair, 
closely cropped, and a heavy, drooping, red- 
dish mustache gave a sandy appearance to his 
countenance. 

" Is this Mr. Brice ? " 

"Yes," he answered in a gruflF voice, 
scarcely looking up. 
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" I have bought a piece of ground of Mr. 
SeifFerth, and am thinking of putting up a 
cottage." 

" Whereabouts ? " he asked, with some 
show of interest; and when I told him he 
looked at me squarely, with attentive, calm 
eyes. 

*^You Ve got far enough from the road," 
he commented, and turned his attention again 
to his plate. 

In spite of the heavy mustache, I caught a 
glimpse of a droll smile, which, on the instant, 
made me feel at home and comfortable with 
him. Perhaps, I thought, this man is not 
surly, after all. 

" I want a chimney." 

" Stone ? " 

" I think so. I want a fireplace on the 
first floor that will take four-foot logs, and a 
smaller one on the second floor. How much 
will you build it for ? " 

" I '11 have to do some figuring." He ate 
in silence for a moment, and then asked : 
" Want it lined with brick ? " 

" Do I ? " 
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" Yes/' 

There was another silence. Mrs. Brice re- 
filled her husband's coflFee-cup, and meeting 
Nancy's eyes, smiled pleasantly. I think 
they made some eflFort at conversation, but it 
was at that time forced and meaningless. 

"What kind of stone?" 

" I thought we could use the stone on the 
place." 

" You can. There 's plenty of it." 

The spirit of that droll smile again passed 
through his mustache. 

" I want a rough chimney, all sorts and 
sizes of stone, put in as they come." 

" You 'd better not do it by contract," he 
said, looking up from his plate. " I 'd rather 
you 'd hire me by the day. You can get just 
what you want then." 

" About what will it cost ? " 

" Well, it will take about two barrels of 
cement — Rosendale will do for that; or do 
you want Portland ? " 

" Which is the best ? " 

" Portland is the dearest, and for cellars, or 
where it 's damp, a good deal the best ; but 
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for chimneys I could never see the use of 
paying for it." 

" How much is it a barrel ? " 

" I think it *s three dollars. Rosendale is 
a dollar and a half." 

"Well, you do as you think best." 

"It will take ten barrels of sand. Mrs. 
Gaffey has a sand-bank, and Tom SeifFerth, 
I guess, would draw it. It would take a man 
and a team three or four days to get the stones 
— perhaps longer. It would depend on how 
handy they were. I suppose I could build 
it in two weeks — that would be five dollars 
a day for me and my helper. Then there is 
the brick. Well, I should think about five 
hundred of brick would do it. We 'd have 
to get that down the mountains. Well, I 
would n't want to contract it for less than one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. But it might 
be cheaper for you to do it by the day. It 
could n't be any more, anyhow." 

" I know nothing at all about it," I said. 

" It 's hard for me to make an estimate," 
he continued. " I would rather work by the 
day on a job like that. I don't want to make 
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any more out of you than my wages, and I 
don't want less. But if I contracted it, I would 
rather estimate too high than too low." 

"All right. We will do it by the day. 
When can you begin ? " 

" Well, you have caught me just right. I 
finished a long job this morning. That 's why 
I get a warm dinner to-day." 

For the third time the ghost of a smile 
came and faded, and I felt sure he was not surly. 

We were walking eastward to the head of 
the mountain, and the valley, rising and broad- 
ening before us, seen in the bright sunlight 
through a misty autumn atmosphere, formed 
a picture of radiance and repose. But for me 
there was much that was unfamiliar in the 
scene. The hand of a mason had, for the 
first time, been laid upon my dreams. I had 
introduced him to my bower, and he had 
brought with him ten barrels of sand, five 
hundred of brick, tons upon tons of stone, say- 
ing : " I must have a place for these." He 
had thrown his mortar-box among my ferns. 

We may gaze in idleness upon a phantom 
house among the trees ; but, before it covers 
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us, we must consider what cement to buy — 
whether Rosendale or Portland. 

We. found Charley Burns at work upon a 
barn in a meadow, some two miles up the road. 

" How much," I asked, " will it cost to build 
a house like that ? " 

He looked at my plan, and gave it back 
tome. 

" That depends, of course, on how you 
build it." 

"Yes?" 

" On the kind of material you use, and the 
finishing inside. Them 's queer-shaped win- 
dows you 've got there, and the doors are not 
regular. All such things add to the cost. 
Stock doors and windows are a gieat deal 
cheaper." 

" I want it shingled on the outside." 

" Yes ; that 's all right. It makes a tight 
job. How about inside ? " 

"We will leave that unfinished, I guess. 
It 's only for the summer. If we ever want 
it for winter use, we can seal it afterward." 

"What will you use for sheathing, then — 
shiplap ? " 
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"What's that?" 

"You don't know?" 

" I know what a two by four is, and a 
shingle, and a lath, but that 's all." 

" Well, it 's pretty hard to figure on a house 
unless you know what kind of material goes 
into it." 

He took my plan again and looked at it, shak- 
ing his head hopelessly. I felt sorry for him. 

"You will probably be busy on this barn 
for a while, anyhow," I said. 

" About two weeks longer, I guess." 

" Well, I could n't wait. The house must 
be finished in three weeks at the most." 

He did not seem to regret the loss of the 
job, but showed me through the barn, talked 
enthusiastically of sidings, sheathings, flooring, 
of the uses of pine and spruce and hemlock ; 
and as I was leaving him, bewildered by these 
mysteries, he suggested that I should see Mr. 
Goslee, a carpenter in Tannersville. 

" If he can't do it himself," he assured me 
cheerily, " he can tell you who can." 

We were now outside the barn, in the warm 
sunlight, facing the long, low range of moun- 
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tains that inclosed the valley to the south. 
The meadow that surrounded us, the stone 
wall skirting it, the trees by the wall,' an or- 
chard, a pretty house in the shade of giant 
maples, were before my eyes, but they were 
vaguely seen. Shiplap or flooring for sheath- 
ing — which ? Will hemlock shingles do, or 
is it cheaper in the end to pay the price of 
pine? 

" You are a wise man, Mr. Burns," I said, 
" to stay here in the mountains. In the city 
there are no such scenes as this to work in." 

" I would like the city first-rate," he said, 
" if it was n*t for the labor-unions. It 's them 
that keeps me here. Of course, if you don't 
get any one before I am through with this 
barn, I would like to build for you." 

" All right," I said as we left him. 

I have often thought of this carpenter, stand- 
ing as we saw him last, his canvas apron full 
of nails, a hammer in his hand, a friendly 
smile upon his lips, a little anxiety in his eyes; 
for he possessed so much of the knowledge I 
desired, and yet how little revenue it had ren- 
dered him ! Acquainted with the traits of 
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every stick he handled, grown old in this tim- 
bered valley, his scenes of labor always invit- 
ing, and, at times, fantastic in their beauty, — 
his knowledge and his environment meant little 
more to him than the wages they produced. 

Competition and contention give a certain 
zest to life, which, I am told by practical men, 
is all that normal maturity can grasp of the 
vision of happiness that youth pursues. I 
know that most of my acquaintances have ac- 
cepted this as a rational conclusion. Placed 
as I was then, with a house to build, they 
would have waded aggressively into the prob- 
lems of material, worrying conscientiously over 
a choice of things, and priding themselves 
somewhat upon their shrewd bargaining with 
lumber-dealers, carpenters, and masons. 

For me, success in life means the preserva- 
tion of a tranquil mind. Delight is a luxury 
to spur ambition on, but tranquillity is that 
necessary competence no man should be with- 
out. 

I wished I knew what material to select, so 
that I might talk intelligently with those who 
labored with me. Such knowledge would, as 
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well, have given me a more intimate acquain- 
tance with my house. But, ignorant as I was, 
what could I hope for in these three weeks 
but anxiety and great trouble if I undertook 
the solution of the problems this house in- 
volved ? Shrewdness I might exhibit by sus- 
picion, and I might, perhaps, save fifty dollars 
by a watchful eye and the concentration of all 
my faculties to that end. 

As I realized this, while walking back to 
SeifFerth's, I cast these problems from me, de- 
termined that I would put into wood and stone 
only so much of my dreams as would preserve 
them. 

I laid this reasoning before the girls, and 
they agreed with me. 

In the morning we walked to Tannersville. 
We went early, paying that much tribute to 
business; but we took the path over the hills, 
loitering when we wished to, walking briskly 
when this pleased us, and, in the warm hol- 
lows, lying prone upon the grass in indolent 
forgetfulness. 

We found Mr. Goslee at a bench in the 
workshop of the lumber-yard. A plane in 
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his aristocratic hands, long and sinewy, was 
caressing the edge of a board, throwing a 
cascade of savory curls upon the floor. I rec- 
ognized in him one of our distinctly American 
types. He was tall and angular, nervous and 
cautious, alert and gentle. He smiled with 
pleasure when I told him my errand, took my 
plan, and nodded approvingly as he glanced it 
over. 

" Now," I said, " I don't know anything 
about material. I would like to have a pretty 
shingled cottage, with wide eaves, big dormer- 
windows, unfinished inside, but with hardwood 
floors, built as cheaply as it can be built hon- 
estly and well." 

" I know just what you want," he said. 

" Could you make a guess as to the cost ? " 

" I think so." He figured on the planed 
surface of a board and said: 

" Somewhere between three and five hun- 
dred dollars. I think you could get what you 
want for that; but, of course, you could spend 
as many thousands if you cared to." 

" You are the man for me," I said. " Now, 
when can you begin ? " 
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" As soon as you have the foundation laid 
I will be there." 

And in his comprehending, pleasant eyes I 
saw our clearing in the woods, the bordering 
brook, the distant view, the house half hidden 
by the fir-trees. Across the valley there rose 
before me the great purple flanks of the moun- 
tains. I heard in fancy the drumming of the 
partridge among the evergreens which were be- 
hind the house, rising toward the crests of 
Round Top and High Peak. I could imagine 
the beds of lush ferns along the brook, and scent 
the perfume distilled by the summer sun from 
the raspberries in the clearing. I pictured a 
return to nature, a life simple, wholesome, 
elemental. • To me at the moment nature was 
all. That other human beings, my brethren, 
had already made their homes in these vast 
mountain spaces was something of which I, a 
dweller in the cities seeking a primitive Eden, 
had no thought. I forgot them in a selfish 
reverie. But I was yet to find that the conquest 
of nature is not all, — that humanity has its 
claim in the mountains as on the city streets. 
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CHAPTER IV 

STRANGE VOICES IN THE WOODS 

ftflte^ 'TSBOHE three weeks during which 
IP* **H we were building passed in a 

succession of radiant, warm 
fall days and frosty nights. 
Every morning additional 
touches of color appeared in 
the foliage of the valley and the mountain- 
sides. At first we were able to note this in- 
crease, counting the solitary trees, far and 
near, which overnight had exchanged their hues 
of green for gold or crimson. By the end of 
the week, however, we no longer counted. It 
is impossible to say just when the reckoning 
was lost. 

Here was a magician's show. The branches 

above my head, the bushes I brushed against, 

eluded me. All the majestic landscape within 

my view, the forest in which I stood, the ferns 
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at my feet, assumed innumerable shades and 
tints, distinct and brilliant, softly blending and 
glaringly defined; but though I watched the 
transformation hour by hour, I never caught a 
leaf in the act of changing — I saw nothing 
but miraculous effects. My roving eye saw 
only green above me. A crimson leaf fell at 
my feet. I looked again, and beheld a bough 
of crimson. Was it concealed before, or had 
it changed before my eyes by imperceptible 
transitions ? 

Nor was the sense of unreality disturbed by 
the sounds of our labor. Every morning Mr. 
Brice came out of the woods into our clearing, 
accompanied by his helper, a genial, silent 
giant named Will Dolan. A moment later 
there was a sound of hissing and bubbling in 
the mortar-box, and the steam from slacking 
lime rose over the shrubs that screened it. 
Then came the sharp blow of a mason's 
hammer on the stone, and the patter of chips 
falling among the leaves. 

Voices sound melodious in the forest, and 
something exceedingly musical issued from 
Mr. Brice's throat as he spoke in the husky 
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guttural peculiar to him. For days at a time 
he would labor, speaking only at intervals to 
his helper, saying, " Mud " or " That one." 

" Mud " called for more mortar, and by 
" That one " he would indicate to Dolan some 
particular stone he wanted from the heap be- 
neath him on the ground. 

I sat upon a log and watched these men, 
marveling at the freedom of their voiceless in- 
tercourse. Dolan carried up mud and stones 
and laid them on the boards across the scaf- 
folding. It was seldom necessary for Brice to 
ask for either. What he wanted, as the chimney 
rose in lines, made constantly irregular by the 
material of every size and shape. Will Dolan 
had placed beside him, so that the cobble or 
the flat stone or the jagged piece at hand was 
the one to fit. There was always a big stone 
ready for each corner of the outer wall, and 
little ones to pack in around the flues. 

So long as I talked with Dolan in such a 
way that he could answer, "Yes, yes," the 
range of our converse was unlimited, and never 
have I found a man of readier sympathies. He 
needed no other form of speech, for by this 
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phrase he could indorse the profoundest phi- 
losophy, the tenderest sentiment, the most 
subtle of surmises. And if he could not agree, 
he could maintain an unobtrusive silence diffi- 
cult to quarrel with. 

And every morning Mr. Goslee drove up 
the hillside and turned his horse to graze. He 
had chosen for his helper Jimmie Dale, who 
had lately learned the trade and who lived in 
the valley about a mile from us. Jimmie, like 
most of the Dales, was a strapping lad. There 
was something singularly pleasing in the con- 
trast of his large proportions and the ingenuous, 
confiding expression of his countenance. His 
eyes were of a baby-blue, round, encircled by 
long black lashes. His forehead was white, 
high, and broad, his cheeks round and rosy. 
A heavy, silken brown mustache did not 
quite conceal the full lips, nor the dimples 
when he smiled. 

His voice was rich and manly. When he 
was not singing or talking, he whistled tune- 
fully. This pleasant voice, accompanied by a 
ragtime rhythm of saws and hammers, was no 
disturbance in this lonely forest. 
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Under a clump of tall maples in our door- 
yard I built three rustic chairs and a rustic 
couch, covering this last with a mattress of 
balsam boughs. 

"I think," said Mr. Goslee, "we will need 
a little more tin for the dormer-windows." 

"Mud," said Mr. Brice. 

I stood by Dolan at the mortar-box. 

"That is the end to the lime," I said. "It 
might be called its death, and yet you see it is 
only changed to mortar." 

"Yess, yess," said Dolan. 

"Hear that partridge drum!" said Jimmie, 
suspending his hammer. When it fell 
again he resumed an interrupted bar of 
" Dixie." 

Of course there was never a moment when 
the leaves were silent. An occasional gust 
passed through them, and then the tall trees 
swayed and the lofty branches creaked. 

All this time Nancy was busy with the 
brook, clearing its brink of litter and remov- 
ing unsightly dams of twigs and decaying 
leaves. She worked with a toy set of tools — 
a spade, a rake, and a hoe. For two weeks 
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she spent her days in the shade and damp- 
ness, toiling with intense delight. 

Then for two days she kept her bed, and 
passed the remainder of the week upon the 
couch of balsams. 

When our time was up the little house was 
not completed, but the shell was there, a perfect 
outer form; and we left it there among the 
trees, our little house in the woods, our shrine, 
our symbol of hope, a patient, alluring em- 
bodiment of our dreams. 

For three years this house remained un- 
visited. Two summers were spent upon our 
island in the Sound, a luxury bestowed upon 
us by a siren. 

The winters found us in New York, where 
we lived in such a simple way that, out of an 
income very moderate for New York, we saved 
seven thousand dollars in three years. We 
bought clothes and food and lodging, and 
took our pleasures from the grab-bag. 

During these three years, all the seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles that made a life to- 
gether on our mountain farm impossible were 
smoothed away. 
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Last winter Nancy's business prosperity was 
at its height. Her profits were increasing 
month by month. At that time, also. For- 
tune, as she is usually conceived, seemed sud- 
denly to have taken note of me. In three 
years we had lived on nothing to save seven 
thousand dollars, and now in twelve months 
more we could have saved as much and lived 
more extravagantly as well. Our love, how- 
ever, for the soil and the forest and the open 
fields was real. 

During these three years also we had lost 
Elizabeth, and so, when the first of April 
came, the date we had fixed upon, Nancy and 
I gladly abandoned our prosperity and re- 
turned to our mountain home alone. 
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CHAPTER V 

RUNAWAYS FROM FORTUNE 

QK" ■:^|JANNERSVILLE, a little 

ffi^ '^ town in a hollow surrounded 

I by mountains, is the very 

kJl \| heart of the Catskills. For 
2. jJS ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ months in the 
summer it is in close touch 
with all the world — only a few hours from 
New York, and seemingly as closely allied to 
it as is New Rochelle or Yonkers. 

The broad platform of the station, the 
streets of the village, the roads of the region 
round about, are thronged with active idlers in 
gay attire. A few weeks of hubbub, and again 
the long repose. 

From December until June direct railroad 

communication between Tannersville and the 

world ceases. The mountains again belong 

to those who dwell in them. Although these 
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regions have been inhabited for more than one 
hundred years, foxes and partridges — these 
creatures that love the silence — still abound, 
and when beech-nuts are plentiful the snows 
of the forest are sometimes trampled by bears. 
For seven or eight months Tannersville is 
forgotten. There are no trains, and only such 
mail service as the stage affords. 

At nine o'clock in the morning of an April 
day our panting engine stopped at Plaaterkill 
Junction, and Nancy, Bob, and I stood upon 
the platform of a little station in the woods, 
six miles from SeifFerth's and our house in the 
Plaaterkill. On either side of us rose the pre- 
cipitous sides of the gap called Stony Clove, 
the narrow gateway between the mountains 
and the plains. 

For many years Nancy and I had been es- 
caping, for longer or shorter periods, into the 
country, but only as truants heretofore. Twice 
had we passed through this gap together, bear- 
ing with us the knowledge of our swift return. 
We had built a house, three years before, down 
in the valley now opening before us, vaguely 
hoping that at some, distant time, perhaps 
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when we were old, we might have it for a 
home. Now, on this April morning, as we 
walked along the railroad track out of the 
Clove, all that we had hoped for had come to 
pass, and with half of life still left to us. In 
my pocket was seven thousand dollars in bonds 
and stocks. The almost finished house, with 
its surrounding land, was paid for. A year 
before we had added seven acres to our origi- 
nal purchase. 

With a cow or two, some chickens, an or- 
chard, and a garden, together with three hun- 
dred dollars of interest, it seemed to us that 
we might pass the remainder of our days in 
simple comfort. We were, at last, entirely 
free. The strident voices of the city could 
not reach us through this mountain wall. 
There was only the wind among the trees. 

We left the track and took the valley road, 
reaching GafFey's Corner by a long, gradual 
ascent, and found ourselves at last in the 
Plaaterkill. 

Bob, released from his long confinement in 
the train, racing over the fields in pursuit of 
the birds, dancing and barking along the road 
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before us with the unrestrained joy of a dog, 
gave expression to our own impulses as we 
walked briskly to our mountain home. 

Days upon the hillside, long rambles through 
the woods, hour after hour of quiet reading, 
pleasant labor in the garden, a little writing 
now and then for my conscience's sake, years 
of peace, simplicity, and content, an old age of 
repose, and a final resting-place together in our 
own earth, among the balsams, — this was the 
present and the future we conceived. 

For many the road we traveled and the 
scene around us would have been desolate and 
lonely. During the walk of six miles we met 
no one. The houses near the road, passed at 
long intervals, were, to all appearances, cheer- 
less abodes, small, and most of them un- 
painted. We gazed over all this vast wil- 
derness of somber evergreens and naked 
hardwood, seeing only a remote house or 
two, each in the center of its little clearing on 
a mountain slope. 

Had I been a stranger, rid of the world I 
knew, entering this valley in search of a home, 
the evidences of its somber life might have 
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depressed me. I would, at least, have looked 
with greater interest upon the habitations of 
my neighbors, and more wistfully, perhaps, at 
the faces peering from the windows, at the 
people standing in the doors. 

Nancy and I, however, were walking side 
by side, so close that our hands in swinging 
touched. This, anywhere, would have been 
enough for us. It is only the hungry who 
look about them with a restless or a greedy 
eye. A warm sun tempered the chill spring 
wind, and it was only cool, sweet, and invig- 
orating. 

Registered dogs must have a distinctive 
name. The one I chose for Bob was Bob 
Golightly. During the time of his captivity 
in New York thousands of people have paused, 
in the eager morning rush from the Brooklyn 
Bridge to business, to watch him pose and leap 
and run in the grassy inclosures of the City 
Hall Park. If any of these read this book, 
they will know the dog I mean and the reason 
for his name. 

Bob is a pure Scotch collie of the tawny 
hue. His thick, silken hair is of a shiny red- 
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dish-yellow underneath his body, deepening to 
a dark brown where it parts upon his back. 
He has an exceedingly wide, snow-white collar, 
white breast and legs, and a white star upon 
his forehead. His ears are edged with black, 
and little black horns of hair, like the points 
of the Turkish half-moon, encircle the white 
of his breast. When in repose, or trotting 
tranquilly on his way, his heavy tail, hanging 
gracefully, just escapes the ground, its curving 
tip snow-white. His nose is long, delicate, and 
pointed. 

When I first received him from his mother's 
breast, he was a sensitive, affectionate, unself- 
ish creature who would leave his saucer of 
milk for ^ caress. I have taught him the 
meaning of the words I most frequently use, 
and have never deceived him. He was almost 
two years old at this time, and, so far as he 
knew, there was nothing in the world but 
friendliness and sincerity. He was bold, joy- 
ous, confiding, and eager. 

We passed a flock of sheep grazing upon a 
hillside, and Bob, who had been chasing birds 
in the adjoining field, came upon them unex- 
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pectedly. He stopped, his head and one fore- 
paw uplifted, and gazed at them for one tense 
moment. Then he trotted daintily in their 
direction. I called to him, and he instantly 
wheeled and returned, standing before me, 
his clear, brilliant eyes full of inquiry. His 
are the sort of eyes that one may talk to. 
There is no anticipation there. He listens. 

" Bob," I said, " those are sheep. See ! " 
And as I pointed to the field, he turned his 
head to look. " Those are sheep — sheep, 
my boy. You must leave them alone." 

He looked at me intently, and trotted on 
ahead, looking frequently toward the sheep, 
and littering an occasional plaintive note, an 
expression of wonder and desire, for he was a 
willing child of Nature, stirred now mysteri- 
ously by her promptings. 

This flock called to him as did the fields 
and the forests to me. I had seen a garden, 
and I wished to be busy with the soil. There 
was only this difference in our knowledge : I 
knew that I would soon be standing on my 
own domain, but Bob could only feel, with- 
out knowing, what these emotions meant, nor 
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how to satisfy the instincts that produced 
them. His life was in my keeping, and he 
did not know that I had in mind a cow for 
him. 

In one of the fields of the lowlands along 
the river we saw a man, a boy, and a team of 
oxen turning under the stubble of last year's 
oats. 

" The first thing we must do," I said to 
Nancy, " is to have some plowing done." 

On a hill surrounded by the forest are a 
small wooden church and burying-ground. 
At the foot of the hill beyond was an old 
house, without porches or ornament, very 
old and very much weather-beaten, deformed 
by the heavings of the frost. There were two 
enormous stone chimneys, one exposed for its 
entire length at the end, and one rising from 
the roof in the center. These seemed to be 
supported by the building, which they, in 
turn, supported. 

Bob, a little way ahead, was suddenly as- 
saulted by three dogs, two huge hounds and 
a mean-eyed shepherd, who rushed yelping 
from the gate and rolled him in the ditch. 
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Bob, as nimble as a chipmunk, whisked from 
under the heap. I rushed to his assistance, 
howling savagely. Bob stood facing them, stiff 
and alert, but with more of surprise than anger 
in his eyes. My belligerent shouts and mo- 
tions excited strong, new emotions in his breast. 
He quivered and yelped in anxiety, for joyous 
and friendly as he was, he could not in a mo- 
ment grasp the significance of this assault, nor 
the part he should play in it. 

At my noisy rush the dogs drew back, 
snarling, by the roadside. I saw a young 
woman's face at the window of the house, and 
a young man, opening the door, stepped 
slowly out to the door-step and stood there 
motionless. I turned savagely toward him. 
My barbarous and combative instincts, aroused 
so suddenly, were, however, checked in time, 
and we walked on in silence. 

Bob came to me, looking into my eyes anx- 
iously and whimpering with excitement and 
distress. 

" You are a good boy," I said. " Never 
fight if you can help it, but never run. You 
will get along with such creatures as these if 
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you are watchful, bold, and brave. It was 
all right. Bob. Now, run along." 

He understood, at least, that I was satisfied 
with him, and the incident was at once for- 
gotten. 

We reached SeifFerth's at noon, and over 
our salt pork, potatoes, cake, and tea we 
talked eagerly of our plans. 

We thought these plans were well defined, 
and that, simple as they were, they might be 
encompassed with a thousand dollars. Two 
or three hundred dollars, at the most, would 
make the cottage comfortable, even for the 
winter. I expected to make rustic chairs, 
beds, and tables. The range, cooking-uten- 
sils, dishes, and such other furniture as we 
needed would cost, perhaps, one hundred dol- 
lars. We had thought some of putting up a 
summer-kitchen at the end of the house. 
There would be, of course, a small stable for 
the cow and a chicken-house, such as I could 
build myself All this, with the cost of the 
chickens and the cow, would require some- 
where between seven hundred and a thou- 
sand dollars. This would leave us six thou- 
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sand at four and a half per cent. — three 
hundred dollars a year. 

For us who did not require ten dollars' 
worth of meat a year, this income, besides our 
own milk, butter, eggs, and vegetables, was 
luxurious. . 

As we contemplated our tranquil future, I 
said to Nancy: "We must not be deceived 
by this prospect of ease. We will be obliged 
to labor, even if we do not need to. A man 
must be doing something that he thinks 
important. We must work a little to be 
happy." 

" I would like to do nothing," said Nancy, 
" for at least a month." 

" A year of idleness would do you good ; but 
within two days, at the most, you will be at 
something with all your might." 

" What makes you think so ? " she ex- 
claimed, smiling up at me. 

" Such is your nature, and your habits have 
confirmed it." 

" Well," she said, " I will promise you that 
for a month I will do nothing." 

" It will be two or three weeks before we 
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can move into our house to live, and these 
you can spend on the hillside." 

" It 's delicious," said Nancy, with a happy 
sigh. 

After dinner we took the old road up to 
our beloved woodland, and gazed in silence at 
the little house concealed within our clearing. 
Three years of weather had stained it with 
hues in harmony with the forest that sheltered 
it. There was a gap of more than three 
inches between the roof and the chimney. 
Somewhere at the foundation of this massive 
pile of stone, the microscopic workmen of the 
frost had entered, heaving it as easily as you 
could move a pin. 

Slowly we walked through our sacred grove, 
made sacred by the communion of the saints 
— affection, memory, and hope. Solemnly we 
unlocked the door and swung it open. 

A house that has been used and abandoned 
acquires an air of desolation after long neglect ; 
but for us there was no reproach in our un- 
finished, vacant chambers. 

The sunlight, falling freely through the 
bare branches overhead, preceded us, and we 
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stood in the center of the room, in its light 
The gray stone of the chimney and the yawn- 
ing fireplace looked cold, but we could readily 
anticipate the roaring fires that would soon be 
warming them. We found our tools in one 
corner, but the old clothes we had used and 
left here were scattered in bits and remnants, 
torn and eaten by chipmunks, porcupines, and 
skunks that entered through the spaces be- 
tween the two-by-fours along the edges of the 
floor. 

We heard a rumble as of distant thunder, 
as affrighted birds fluttered from their nests in 
our chimney-flues. 

Just outside the door, in the center of our 
clearing, was an enormous pile of brush, an 
unsightly litter, and so obtrusive that the eye 
could not pass it to the view beyond. As I 
stood in the doorway, Nancy walked briskly 
to it, and with the unconsciousness of habitual 
activity, laid her hand upon the tangled mass, 
pulling at a branch. 

"We can burn this in the fireplace," she 
said. 

The branch did not move, and she dropped 
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it ; but there was a look of business in her 
eye as she turned away, saying : " I will get 
at that in the morning." 

" And your month of idleness ? " I asked. 

She smiled. 

" There is your balsam couch," I continued ; 
" and there your hillside and sunshine." 

" Oh, I don't feel so tired now," she said. 
" I am happy. Really, I don't think I could 
be quiet with so many pleasant things to do. 
That brush-pile will be good for me." 

Under other circumstances, perhaps, we 
might have spent that afternoon around our 
clearing, along the brook, noisy from the re- 
cent rains, or lying on the hillside ; for it was 
our custom to take as we went the present's 
due proportion of the pleasures we antici- 
pated ; but now that this would be our home, 
and the future lay unlimited before us, we 
were willing to spend three weeks preparing 
tor the happiness to come. We were willing, 
even, to hurry and push matters, so that these 
preparatory days might be quickly over with. 

It was in this spirit that we went to Tan- 
nersville, found Mr. Goslee where we had 
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met him first, ordered the lumber for the 
floors, the ceiling, and the stairway, and re- 
turned satisfied because in the morning the 
labor would be begun. 

That evening, as we sat by the stove in 
the kitchen, I asked Mr, SeiflTerth if he knew 
where there was a cow for sale. 

" Not around here," he said. " Every one 
has one or two — just what they need. A cow 
around here anybody wanted to get rid of you 
would n't want to buy, I guess." 

" Well, how can I get one, then ? " 

"Oh," he said, "you will have to look 
around and inquire, of course. Over there 
in Jewett, or over Windham way, they have 
dairies, and you can get a cow there 'most any 
time if you will pay for it." 

" Well, what 's a good cow worth? " 

"Well, that depends, of course, on how 
good she is, how much the man wants for 
her, and how much you are willing to pay. 
What kind of a cow do you want ? " 

" I want a gentle cow — one that gives rich 
milk, and plenty of it." 

He threw back his head and laughed. 
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"'Most any one would like to have that 
kind," he said ; " but they are hard to find 
here. There used to be good cattle in this 
country in the old days when they first brought 
the Durhams here ; but for a long time now 
they have been mixing them with Jerseys and 
Alderneys, and all kinds of fancy breeds, until 
you cannot find a real good cow that will 
stand this climate anywhere. Well," he 
added, after a moment's pause, " there 's Jack 
Dale's cow, and she 's a good one ; but you 
could not buy her for less than a hundred 
dollars. But she is old now, — and, then, no 
cow is worth that much." 

" What 's a good cow worth — about how 
much ? " 

" Well, there ain't no cow in these moun- 
tains worth more than forty dollars, and thirty 
dollars would be enough for what you would 
be likely to get." 

" How much milk ought a real good cow 
to give ? " 

" Well, now, that depends upon the breed. 
If a cow gives rich milk, she won't give much." 

" How much do your cows give ?" 
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"Somerimes more, sometimes less — de- 
pends upon the time of year it is, I have 
four cows that have just come in — one gives 
eight quarts to a mess, and another four ; and 
so it goes." 

" Sixteen quarts a day — I should think that 
would be very good." 

"Yes, of course, there are some that give 
ten and twelve quarts to a mess ; but I don't 
know of any around here that will do it, un- 
less it 's Jack Dale's, and of course that 's 
only in June or July, when the pasture is the 
best." 

" Does a cow need much pasture ? " 

"It takes a good bit of land to keep a cow." 

This made me pause a moment to reflect. 

" I don't suppose my woods," I said, 
** would make good pasture." 

" No," he answered; "it would have to be 
cleared off for that." 

" I suppose you turn your cows upon that 
hillside across the brook from us ? " 

" Yes, I have three pastures for them ; and 
when one gets poor, I turn them into an- 
other." 
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" I will need a fence, then, if I have a cow, 
or keep my coW fastened to a stake ? " 

" Well," he said, " she will have to have 
more grass than you have got. You might 
let her run with mine." 

All this made me thoughtful. I had seen 
a picture of our corner in the woods, the 
forest gone, and I turned in horror from it. 
A cow imprisoned to a stake, or feeding on my 
neighbor's meadow, was not a pleasant pros- 
pect, either. 

A little later, when the moon was up, Nancy 
and I went out upon the road and walked to 
the bridge to view our distant boundary. Be- 
tween the road and our forest-line was an open, 
grassy hillside of some twenty acres, dotted 
with small balsams. Its surface was littered 
with stones, with here and there a great boulder; 
but, for all this, the grass grew luxuriously, 
and there were broad patches of unbroken 
sod. Many times I had looked upon this 
field with desires I scarcely recognized, but 
now I listened to their voices thoughtfully. 

" Nancy," I said, " we ought to have that 
hillside." 
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" Do you know," she said, " I think so 
too." 

" This is our home now, and we want room 
enough in which to live. With that amount 
of land we could make our living, if we had 
to, with our own hands. We would feel se- 
cure. Now, it might cost two thousand dol- 
lars, and it might cost less. Stocks and bonds 
are not always secure, and the revenue they 
supply is a lifeless thing. The price of that 
land would bring us ninety dollars a year, at 
the most, in interest. I would rather earn 
that much in some other way for the pleasure 
of possessing it." 

"Yes," said Nancy, "this is our home, and 
I think we would be happier with our money 
here." 

Before we went to bed, the land was ours 
for fifteen hundred dollars. I have been told 
we paid too much, and it is true that you can 
buy a farm of one hundred acres in this region, 
with more or less decrepit buildings on it, for 
a smaller sum. There are places around us on 
these mountain-sides that can be bought for 
seven dollars an acre that would have suited 
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us had we chanced upon them first. But Mr. 
SeifFerth loves his land; he does not need to 
sell. This place of ours was his richest pasture, 
his finest timber. It abutted for a long distance 
upon the valley road. It was bounded at its 
base by one of the largest mountain streams. 
It held the spring from which he drank. He 
delighted in its beauty and its view. 

Strange anomaly! It was through senti- 
ment that he held it dear, and through sen- 
timent that he sold it. 

He took the good price, more than half 
regretting it, — but he took it, for he wished 
us well. 

I was content with the purchase, for to me 
there was something more than a mere bargain, 
good or bad. 

So far in my life I had achieved happiness 
without land or money, and I did not wish to 
lose it now in exchange for these. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A MAN ON HIS DOMAIN 

W^E^ "3|^E no longer approached our 
W^ rm home by way of SeifFerth's 

Lane ; for now, the moment 
_ ^j we left the highway and 

.^JB^ crawled through the bars, we 
stood upon our own land. 
A man may lead a brilliant and a useful life 
dwelling in apartments, drawing his income 
from the activities of civilization ; but whatever 
he may achieve, there is something lacking 
until he sees himself surrounded by land 
enough to support him. 

A man and a tree belong to the same fam- 
ily. The one stays at home. The other 
may seek his fortune where he will ; but if he 
be a man of sentiment, the soil will forever be 
to him like the memory of a tender mother to 
her son. He will be homesick if he stays too 
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long away. Civilization is restless, for it is 
still an adventurer, seeking wealth and honor 
in foreign parts, nor will it find contentment 
until it brings its treasures home. 

Society has created hothouses, but the old 
gentleman, in his box at the opera, forgets his 
winter boutonniere, lost in the elementary emo- 
tions of his youth, when he went wooing with 
a garden rose. 

The most powerful emotions of life, though 
vague, are those which precede ambition. 
First, there is the voice of our mother, who 
speaks to us of God, a dandelion, and the 
stars. We wonder, and make portentous re- 
solves. Then ambition leads us to the count- 
ing-house, where our aspirations dwindle to 
intrigue. 

Through all the ages Nature is pleading 
with her children for a civilization planted in 
the soil and cultivated in faithful obedience to 
her laws, that she may produce fruit, sound, 
delicious, wholesome, suflScient for them all. 
When man has yielded to Nature's voice, the 
brotherhood of man still makes its claim. 

For Nancy and me, this final purchase 
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changed our vague feelings of uncertainty, 
which, though unrecognized, were still asso- 
ciated with our venture, into a sense of com- 
plete security. So long as this green hillside 
lay between us and the road, separated from 
us only by the width of a brook, we must have 
fenced our cow in from its tempting pasturage, 
and borrowed a good deal of our own delight 
from our neighbor's field. We could have 
done this cheerfully, with an easy conscience, 
if we had been unable to buy it ; but to wish 
for it, and need it, and deny ourselves, hug- 
ging a bond to our bosom, would have placed 
us at once among those cowardly misers who 
pose as cautious men. 

Now we could stand in our dooryard and 
gaze over the valley with a contented eye, covet- 
ing no more of it, for we could use no more. 

Our way now seemed very simple. There 
would be three weeks of labor on the house, 
and we would live in it. We had only to find 
a cow and some chickens ; to have a little 
plowing done ; to plant some seeds and watch 
them grow. We would have milk, butter, 
eggs, and vegetables for a little pleasant labor. 
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We had a thousand books that we might 
read together in the long leisure of the days. 

On Monday the first load of lumber came 
up the old road, through the lane, across the 
creek. The horses plunged down and scram- 
bled up its steep banks, jolting over the 
stones, straining up the rough, uneven hill- 
side. This reminded me that I must make a 
roadway of my own. 

Mr. Goslee came, bringing with him an ap- 
prentice for a helper. I was now to discover 
the difference between the fall, when the rush 
of business was over, and the spring, when it 
was just begun. 

Through the week Mr. Goslee seemed 
anxious and distraught. The apprentice, who 
could not drive a nail without denting the 
wood with abortive blows, constantly ham- 
pered and vexed him. They hung the win- 
dows, partly laid the floors, and sealed a 
portion of the interior. In all of this I lent 
a hand, eager to have the business done. 

Nancy spent the days dragging at the brush- 
pile, bringing it, branch by branch, and burn- 
ing it in the fireplace. When the roaring fire 
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could receive no more, she hurried eagerly to 
the brook, again impeded by the litter of three 
years. She toiled with an almost feverish in- 
tensity. All her poetic instincts and finer 
qualities, so long repressed, had found a sud- 
den liberty. She reveled in the nature of her 
surroundings and her tasks; but here, in this 
ideal spot, she had brought with her the habits 
formed in commercial enterprise, so that senti- 
mental delight took the form of restlessness 
and activity. 

All day she tugged and dragged at that brush- 
heap, as if it were a rush order in her copying- 
office, promised in the morning, which she 
must stay up all night to do. 

In nature there is constant activity and per- 
petual repose, and we are safe only as we 
acquire this mysterious balance. 

The week was passed in straining effiDrt and 
impatience. It was for us like those which, in 
endless succession, constitute the lives of most 
pedple. 

No one pursues happiness, for it is be- 
side us always, and it is its shadow that we 
pursue. We possess it when we take hold 
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of it, look into its eyes, walk with it hand in 
hand. 

Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Goslee was 
packing up his tools, he looked at me for a 
moment in smiling apology, and said: 

" I cannot be here next week. I will have 
to leave you for a while." 

"Why, how is that?" I exclaimed. 

"Well," he said, "we have an awfiil lot of 
work in the parks, preparing for the summer 
people, you know. I have been disappointed 
in getting men, and have got more to do than I 
can possibly attend to." 

" But you promised to get us in shape here," 
said Nancy, gazing at us blankly. "We are n't 
much better off than we were." 

" I know," said Mr. Goslee, shrugging his 
shoulders and bending his troubled glance to 
the ground. " I hate to disappoint you, but it 
can't be helped. I 've got too much at stake." 

"Well," I said, "when will you be back 
again ? " 

"Within ten days, or two weeks at the 
most," he said. "I can come then and finish 
the job for you." 
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"Can we get any one else? " 

He smiled and shook his head. 

"I don't think so. Even I can't get men 
enough. You see, all the work around here 
comes in a rush. We must do everything in a 
few months." 

We watched him drive away in silence. 
Nancy was standing by the remnants of her 
brush-heap, her face, which had been growing 
strained and pinched recently from excessive 
labor, now became overcast with the shades of 
disappointment and anger. 

For some moments I stood frowning in the 
doorway, and then, casting these disturbers 
from me, I turned to Nancy. 

"Well," I said, "what of it?" 

Her little form had suddenly lost its ex- 
pression of alertness. She stood in a listless 
attitude, weary through and through. 

"I did n't think Mr. Goslee would be ca- 
pable of such a thing." 

"Well," I said, " he can't help it." 

"He could have told us what to expect, in 
the first place. He came here to finish the 
job, and he should have done so." 
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"That 's true enough, but what is that to 
us? When we were in the city we thought 
that it would be enough just to get up here. 
Think how many days we have been happy 
with no house at all ! " 

"I know; but I am so anxious to get our 
things unpacked, to move in, and to be set- 
tled here." 

"Think what it will be, to sleep among 
these trees, spend our days in this quiet for- 
est, to look out upon it every morning for 
years and years to come." 

"Yes; I suppose, since we are here for 
good, we might endure the few weeks of 
delay." . 

"Nancy," I said, "come inside a moment. 
You talk of unpacking and settling here. 
Have you noticed this room with any reference 
to that ? " 

"Why, what do you mean ? " 

" Well, it *s all windows and doors, and in 
no place is there more than two feet of wall 
between them, except in that corner, where the 
stairs were to be ; but if the stairs go there, 
where can we put the piano, unless it backs 
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up against the window; and there is no place 
at all for a china-closet or a cupboard." 

" Why," said Nancy, looking around eagerly, 
as one who wishes instantly to refute a state- 
ment disagreeable if true, — "why, why," and 
then in final helplessness, "why, sure enough!" 

"Well, now," I said, "I like this room just 
as it is. It is a classic. With that huge chim- 
ney and fireplace at one end and some heavy 
rustic furniture, it will be complete." 

" Oh, I would n't change it," she assured 
me eagerly. 

" Well, then, we need another room. We 
ought to build a combination kitchen and 
dining-room here at the end — another little 
house, in fact ; and instead of having two bed- 
rooms up-stairs here, we could have a kitchen 
and another bedroom for you or me, as well 
as a storeroom." 

" Yes," said Nancy ; " we certainly need a 
storeroom. I have thought myself that in 
this house, as it is, there will be no place to 
put anything. How much will such a build- 
ing cost ? " 

" Well," I said, "judging from this one, I 
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should say it could easily cost four or five hun- 
dred dollars, but we might build it for half of 
that if we wished to." 

" Oh, a very simple affair, I should think, 
would do." 

" Well, it is decided, then. We will have 
an addition of some sort, anyhow." 

When we told the SeifFerths of our plan that 
evening, Mrs. SeifFerth said at once : " You 
will need a cellar." 

" Yes ; I suppose we ought to have one." 

"Of course," she said emphatically; "if you 
are going to live there in the winter, you must 
have a cellar." 

" How would you keep your potatoes," 
said Mr. SeifFerth, " if you did n't." 

" You will have canned fruit, I suppose ? " 

" Sure enough," I said, glancing with de- 
light at Nancy, " we must have canned fruit." 

" Why, I remember now there are any 
quantity of blackberries and raspberries grow- 
ing here," she exclaimed ; and I saw in her 
sparkling eyes the vision of those fine fall 
days when we should be busy picking and 
preserving them. 
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Later, when we were alone, I said to her : 
"The cellar need not cost so much. I can 
dig that myself. I can be busy doing that 
while we are waiting for the carpenters to re- 
turn." 

" I wish," she said wistfully, " that we could 
get our stuff and things moved in there now. 
Why could n't we ? " 

There is certainly no better place to board 
in all the world than Mr. Seifferth's, and there 
was no place where we had been happier or 
felt so much at home ; but now, with this nest 
of our own so close at hand, every day there 
was like an imprisonment; for to all of us 
values are not real, but fanciful. 

The next morning we drove to Tanners- 
ville, and bought the household things we 
needed to supplement those we had brought 
with us from the city. 

At the end of our house, opposite the fire- 
place, was a small brick chimney, built to ac- 
commodate a stove ; for we knew that in ex- 
tremely cold weather the fireplace alone could 
not heat our large room. 

That afternoon our things were delivered. 
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The range was put in place in one corner. 
Back of it, one six-foot window overlooked 
the brook, and in the wall at the side was an- 
other, from which the valley could be seen 
through the tall trees of our dooryard. 

We had bought a little supply of provisions. 
Mrs. SeifFerth had given us milk, butter, and 
eggs. 

It was a warm spring afternoon, and a little 
before sunset, at a table before our open 
double doors, we had our first supper — oat- 
meal with cream, toast, eggs, and coffee. That 
evening our lamp was lighted for the first time 
in our own home. It was the good, clear light 
of a student-lamp, but in this long room it 
created only a luminous center encircled by a 
pleasant twilight. 

With the nightfall, however, we built a fire 
in the fireplace, and the ceiling, walls, and floor 
shone in its dancing light. The great forest 
outside, awakened by the night wind, sang to 
us a song of welcome. Neither of us had ever 
before seen such a roaring, crackling, brilliant, 
pleasant fire in so cavernous a fireplace. 

When all the room was well illuminated 

[.26] 
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we went outside, walked to the edge of our 
forest-line, and turned to look. The little 
house, with its dormered roof, its wide eaves, 
its beautiful, broad windows with diamond 
frames,all glowing with a cheerful light, seemed, 
in truth, the creation ot some tender magic that 
had befriended us ; and this forest from which 
its glowing windows peeped, one of the en- 
chanted forests of the fables we had always 
more than half believed. 
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CHAPTER VII 

WHAT A STUMP REVEALED 

rC ^^jH^ LL of our rooms extend across 
. ^^ the entire width of the house, 
i\ with windows looking into 

U^ -^ .^AI ^^^ forest on one side, and 
Jj^ ^p S out upon the valley on the 
other. 
Through a window at the end of my bed- 
room I can catch glimpses of our brook be- 
tween the trees and overhanging shrubs. 

That first night I lay a long time listening 
to the sound of the forest and the runnin^ 
water. I settled myself comfortably in my 
bed, closed my eyes, vaguely wishing that I 
might not sleep, but that, through the night, 
I might enjoy the drowsy ecstasy this lullaby 
inspired. A moment later I was wide awake, 
the light of the morning in my room. I heard 
Nancy singing in the room below, and jump- 
[.z8] 
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ing from bed, I shouted for my breakfast, 
and moved from window to window as I 
dressed. 

It was all true, then. We had spent the 
night upon our possessions. Long years of 
liberty lay before us, and, to prove it, here was 
the day. The forest was awake. I swung 
down through a hole in the floor, removed the 
box and the chair that had served for our stair- 
way, and while Nancy was getting the break- 
fast took my ax, chopped down a tall, slender 
maple near the door, cut it into poles, and 
made a ladder. It was only eight feet long, 
but so heavy that I could scarcely lift it and 
put it into place. 

I put the ax on the floor beside me while I 
ate, and when I was through I carried it out- 
side to the end of the house where the addi- 
tion was to be. The huge stone chimney had 
required a little room for its building, but the 
dense line of forest, with its tangle of under- 
brush, was not more than ten feet away. I had 
to push my way through this in order to mea- 
sure off the space for our kitchen. It took me 
one step beyond an enormous hemlock rotting 
9 [129] 
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upon the ground. It required an hour to cut 
away the brush and pile it in a heap outside 
my clearing. There were a number of slender 
beeches and maples, and five large trees — two 
maples, one beech, a birch about a foot in 
diameter, and a hemlock nearly two feet. 

The hour of cutting and hauling had wearied 
me, and I stood for a moment, leaning upon 
my ax, to breathe; but as I glanced about me, 
it seemed to me that I had done a good deal. 
Thinking only of the progress I was making, 
I stepped to the maple nearest me. Imper- 
fect memories of woodsmen I had seen at 
work, and a little experience three years before, 
gave me some notion of the way to fell a tree. 
I knew there should be one slanting stroke and 
one straight cut in to release the chip ; that 
the ax must be given a free, full-arm swing. 
I knew that I could not be breathing properly 
or I would not pant and pufFso. My strokes 
were terribly uneven. The chips did not fly, 
but clung to the tree until I hacked them off. 
I had made a jagged hole. By the time it 
was two thirds through I was exhausted, very 
red in the face, almost unable to breathe. 
[130] 
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While I was resting, Nancy, through with her 
dishes, came out. 

" My!" she said, " what a clearing you have 
made!" Then, glancing eagerly around, she 
thrust her hands into an old pair of gloves, 
saying : " I suppose all these stones must be 
removed. I can be doing that." 

Her presence awakened me to a possibility 
I had not thought of before. 

"It will not be safe for you to work around 
here," I said. "A tree might fall on you." 

As I spoke a gust of wind passed us, and the 
tree began to rock and creak. 

"My Lord!" I exclaimed, "it will hit the 
house." 

I stood for a moment looking helplessly at 
this monster towering some fifty feet above 
me, and then jumped aside, warned by the 
violent tearing of its fibers. It was not due to 
me that the house was not demolished. For- 
tunately, however, the tree leaned a little to 
the west, so that it fell crashing to the ground, 
just escaping the eaves, hitting the house a 
slanting blow with its branches, but doing no 
harm. 

['3'] 
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"That seems to be dangerous," said Nancy, 
looking anxiously at the remaining trees. 

"I did n't cut it right," I said. "I will do 
these others differently. 

"It will be all right," I continued, as she 
still looked anxious; "for none of these trees 
lean very much, and of course they must fall 
in the direction of the deepest cut." 

I had been thinking of many pleasant things 
before, but I saw now that when one is at 
work in the woods he must first acquire the 
instincts, the knowledge, the habits of a woods- 
man before his thoughts are free. 

I cut the branches from the fallen tree and 
chopped it into short lengths. These Nancy 
helped carry from the clearing. By noon the 
giants had all been butchered and removed. 

Nancy knew how to cook only a very few 
things. Always,before,whenwewere awayfrom 
the city, we had paid for our meals as we found 
them, taking them as they came. During the 
two summers we had lived on the island Eliza- 
beth had cooked for us. There, of course, fish 
were plentiful, the life of a fanciful nature, the 
labor light and picturesque. 
['32] 
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This was our first dinner alone that Nancy 
had prepared after a hard morning's labor. 
Thinking little about it, — for, of course, her 
coffee was good, and that, with bread, butter, 
and an omelet would ordinarily be enough for 
us, — she had prepared these things and placed 
them on a table, daintily arranged, before the 
open doors. 

"Are there any more eggs?" I asked, when 
everything was eaten. 

"Yes," she answered gleefully. "Do you 
know that I am hungry, too ? There 's some 
oatmeal left from breakfast," she added. 

"All these stumps," I said, "must be dug 
out, and I must have some tools to do it with." 

A ride to Tannersville, which in other times 
had been a pleasant jaunt, now seemed only a 
necessary interruption. I was annoyed at my 
lack of strength and endurance. I could have 
worked no more that day even if I had had 
the tools. 

"I suppose," I said to Mr. Seifferth, as we 
were harnessing the horse, "I will need a pick 
and a shovel to grub stumps out with." 

"You will need a madax," he replied. 
['33] 
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"What's that?'' 

"Well, it 's a kind of a thing you dig and cut 
roots with. You can get it at Allen's. They 
will show you what it is." 

When I got to Allen's I asked for a madax, 
and they gave me an implement with one 
prong like that of a pick, and the other a long, 
thick, narrow hoe with a sharp beveled edge. 
I knew that I should need a shovel, so I bought 
a short-handled one, the only kind I had ever 
used. 

The ride of four miles and back had rested 
and refreshed me. I forgot my weary limbs 
and aching muscles, and lifting my eyes from 
the haunches of the horse, looked over the 
valley. It was still serene and beautiful. 

In the evening we unpacked some of our 
things, put the heaps of bags and bundles and 
boxes into a little better order, got out the 
piano-lamps with their gorgeous shades, drew 
our rockers to the fireplace, spread a rug at 
our feet, and forgot for a little while our unset- 
tled state in these glimpses and promises of 
comfort. 

The next morning we had eggs, oatmeal, 

[•34] 
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and coffee for breakfast, and I went out with 
my madax, as I supposed, to begin upon the 
stumps. 

I had left word with Mr. Seifferth to tell 
Mr. Brice, when he saw him pass, that I 
wanted him to lay the walls of the cellar, and 
that I should be ready for him soon. 

"It will take me, perhaps, four or five days 
to dig it,'* I said to Nancy. 

The first forenoon I had cleared the ground, 
and would get the stumps out on the second 
day, and two more days of just plain digging, I 
thought, should do it. It was to be only a small 
hole, sixteen by sixteen, and six feet deep. 

We rose early those days. It was, in fact, 
a few moments before six o'clock when I 
stood over one of the maple stumps, looking 
at it critically. There were five large roots, 
forming the base of the tree, extending like 
prongs from it in all directions, visible for a 
few feet, like ribs, and then disappearing in 
the ground. It would, of course, be necessary 
to get the stump free from these roots. In 
order to do that, I must dig away the soil be- 
tween them. I was clothed only in my trou- 
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sers and shirt. Grasping the handle of my 
madax, a weapon of some weight, I swung it 
above my head, expecting to bury its blade in 
the soil. There was a hard, sharp sound. I 
felt a sudden giddiness ; a stinging sensation 
passed from my palm over my arm and to 
my shoulder. The pain nauseated me. My 
arm seemed paralyzed. I had struck a great 
stone reposing under the roots, and covered 
with about an inch of forest mold, as unre- 
sisting as dry moss. 

Nancy, appearing at that moment, saw me 
doubled in a contortion of distress, hugging 
my arm, my face twisted. Instantly her eyes 
grew large with anxiety and alarm. Uncon- 
sciously the expression of her face mimicked 
my own, and these purely sympathetic con- 
tortions enraged me, for they expressed a suf- 
fering so much greater than the fact. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, " are you hurt ? " 

" Yes," I roared ; " but not as bad as you 
look ! " 

The malignancy of my glance was like a 
blow to her. The invisible daggers of the 
eye, how they can pierce the affections ! In 
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a moment our positions were reversed. The 
pain had left me, and Nancy was the wounded 
one. 

With Elizabeth, a laugh would have made 
all right again, but not with Nancy. She 
would have met an apology or a caress with a 
wan smile, and would have made a profound 
effort to forget the incident, but she would 
have brooded over it. There are fathomless 
depths in every nature, reaching from the in- 
dividual to the infinite. When Nancy was at 
peace there were no barriers of personality or 
artifice, but from these luminous depths there 
flowed warm and pure affection unrestrained. 

An injury is big or little according to the 
degree of sensitiveness that receives it. A pin- 
prick in the affections is a sword-thrust to one 
like Nancy. It stirred emotions that she really 
was unable to control ; but aside from all this 
sincerity there was the element of the mind, 
which at such moments separated itself from 
the soul, becoming a personality of its. own, 
the alert actress, with an imagination and sen- 
sibilities, seeing an appealing part to play. 
Great happiness is possible for such a woman. 
[137] 
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She can both feel and bestow it, but she can- 
not find nor keep it for herself. One who 
would be happy with her must understand 
her, and be able at such a time to say : " Look 
at me, Nancy. Here is your soul. I have 
injured it, but it is my sweetheart, and I would 
see it smile. Now here is your mind. It is a 
good actress, we know, but let us give it another 
part to play. This one is pathetic, and we do 
not care to weep." 

Standing by the stump above my fallen 
madax, I said to Nancy almost what I have 
written here. She listened in astonishment. 
There was no longer any wound. The actress 
forgot her role, and we had a happy ending of 
the drama without its three long acts. 

When Nancy is happy she is beautiful, at 
once ingenuous and mature, like a warm day in 
autumn that recalls the spring. 

She sat near me on a neighboring stump, 
and I returned to work. I stooped over now, 
the handle between my legs, picking at the 
dirt cautiously, removing it from the stone I 
had hit. I found that it filled the entire space 
between two prongs, running under them and 
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some distance beyond. Following its surface 
away from the tree, through a network of roots, 
dirt, and stones, I made in an hour's time a 
hole about two feet deep, somewhat circular, 
and perhaps four feet across at the top. 

All this time I had been stooping. The 
long, hoe-like blade was constantly becoming 
fast in the roots. It was impossible ever to 
strike a telling blow. It was all tug and strain 
and almost fruitless tussle. The thing had 
become a conflict, and in the heat of it I had 
unconsciously increased my exertions, moment 
by moment, until I could have done no more 
had I been engaged in a death-struggle with a 
beast. 

"Why don't you rest a little?" said Nancy. 
"Your face is flaming." 

"I want to get the d — d thing out," I 
said. I tried to stand up straight and found 
it almost impossible. 

"I can understand now," I continued, press- 
ing my hand against the small of my back to 
ease the aching muscles, " how men become 
crooked in such work as this." 

I had worked an hour, but had not un- 
[^39] 
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covered this first obstruction, and not a root 
of this first stump was cut. 

If I get these out to-day, I thought, I shall 
probably be used up, and there are four more 
of them. Then, after that, there is the hole to 
dig. 

I looked at my job thoughtfully. As I was 
standing so, Mr. Brice came around the corner 
of the house. 

As he greeted me I saw the smile beneath 
his mustache that had first enlightened me 
concerning him. 

"I heard you wanted me," he said. 

"Yes; when can you come?" 

"Well, that 's what I wanted to speak 
about. If I come at all, I might as well come 
one time as another. I Ve got jobs enough on 
hand to keep me busy every day all sum- 
mer." 

"I hope you can do this for me," I said 
anxiously. 

"Well, I will," he answered. "I can get 
some one else to wait, I guess. You 're. not 
going to dig it yourself, are you ? " And this 
time the smile lighted his quiet blue eyes. 
[140] 
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" Well, I thought I would." 

" I guess, then," he said, looking at me 
drolly, " there will be no hurry." 

" Well, I 'm beginning to think that myself. 
I don't know as I can dig it." 

" I suppose you could," he said, " in time ; 
but you '11 find it pretty hard. I can see 
you 're not used to it." 

There was something in his eyes as he 
glanced at the stumps that made me ask : 

" How is that ? " 

" Well," he answered, " if you 'd been you 
would n't have chopped down these trees. 
You can grub 'em ten times as easy with the 
tops to help you." 

" No," I said, with sudden conviction ; 
" it 's foolish for me to attempt this. Whom 
can I get to dig it for me ? " 

" Oh, I don't know," he said. " There are 
several good men. I guess, though, they are 
all busy now." He thought a moment and 
added : ^^ There 's Jack and Andy Dale. I 
don't think they 're working anywhere. Per- 
haps you can get them." 

" Where do they live ? " 
[HI] 
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" Why, Andy Dale is right next to you 
here, and Jack is the next to him.'* 

"Then you must pass them on your way 
home ? " 

" Yes ; I go by there." 

" All right. Will you stop in and tell them 
to come and do this for me ? " 

" Well," he said slowly, " I would n't like 
to tell them that. They 're kind of peculiar 
about some things. I would n't like to tell 
them to come and do it. I can say you 'd 
like to see them about some work that they 
might do." 

" All right," I said. " How long do you 
think it ought to take ? " 

" Oh, you can't tell that. You don't know 
what you are going to strike when you begin 
to dig." 

" Well, I would like to have you all ready 
when it is done." 

He took the tool I had been using, stepped 
into my hole, dug down some six inches until 
his blows produced a dull, muffled sound, 
making scarcely any impression on the solid 
earth. 
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" This is hard-pan," he said. " Still, it 
ought not to be so bad after the stumps are 
out. I guess, probably, by the first of the 
week it might be done." 

" How near can we get to that chimney 
without disturbing it ? " 

" I see it 's moved a little," he said, look- 
ing up its length ; " but that 's not much for 
three years, and I guess it 's settled now. Oh, 
you ought to be able to get within two feet 
of it. It rests on the hard-pan, and that won't 
give." 

" I did n't suppose it would be so hard to 
dig," I said to Nancy when he was gone. 

"It must be awfiil hard." 

" Let 's have a bath." 

She went inside and got our towels, wash- 
rags, and soap. We followed the rough road 
down the hillside to the creek that bounded 
our place. The bed of this stream was of 
solid rock, worn smooth in places by the 
water ; in others, impeded by piled-up stones, 
with now and then a solitary boulder. There 
were ledges at intervals, like steps, forming a 
steep ascent up the mountain-side. At these 
['43] 
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places there were miniature waterfalls. It was 
a long, sinuous tunnel of the forest, roofed by 
overhanging trees, filled with an illusive, liquid 
melody. 

In one of our explorations we had found 
two shallow basins, in broad, smooth slabs, 
extending across the bed of the stream, 
scooped out by the eddies of centuries. An 
enormous boulder separated these basins, act- 
ing as a screen, affording us two bath-rooms 
beneath the trees. Nancy had a grassy bank, 
surrounded by bushes, for a dressing-room, 
and I a low, broad rock, with a flat surface, 
warm and dry. 

Hard labor, free perspiration, and, afterward, 
a nipping bath, give one an imperious appe- 
tite. 

" It is a wonder to me," I said, " that coun- 
try people don't bathe oftener." 

I was no longer lame or weary. We hur- 
ried home to eat. We had bread, potatoes, 
eggs, and coffee. I left the table hungry, 
although I could eat no more — a circum- 
stance that surprised me, for it was unusual. 
My courage was renewed. 
['44] 
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" These men may not come," I said to 
Nancy; "and I will get at those stumps again. 
I feel more like it now." 

When I went out, I heard a rustling in the 
brush, and from the woods there stepped a 
sturdy-looking man of medium height, thick- 
set, with a full gray beard, and white hair 
rather long and scant. He came slowly to 
where I was among the stumps, and stood 
before me, his hands in his pockets, looking, 
not at me, but critically over the clearing I 
had made. 

" You want a cellar dug ? " he said. 

" Yes ; are you Jack Dale ? " 

" No ; I am his brother, Andy." 

" Well, here 's the place. Can you dig it 
for me ? " 

" Well, that 's what I came to see about." 

I waited a few moments while he was see- 
ing. 

" How much will you pay ? " he said. 

I had asked the SeifFerths about this, and 
they had told me that a dollar and a half a day 
was the usual price. 

"A dollar and a half a day," I said. 
[H5] 
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He looked more like an old Scotchman 
than an Irishman. There was a shrewd twin- 
kle in the blue eyes, deep-set beneath bushy 
brows. There was an indescribable, plaintive 
minor in his husky voice, but it was pleasant 
to listen to. 

" Well, now," he said, with persuasive dig- 
nity, " don't you think it 's worth a little 
more ? This will be hard digging here." 

" I know," I said, motioning to my hole ; 
"for I Ve been testing it. What do you 
think it 's worth ? " 

" Well, I should think a dollar and seventy- 
five cents would be more like it, now." 

" I want to do the fair thing." 

We exchanged a smiling glance, and he 
said: 

" Yes ; it 's better to do that." 

" A pleasant feeling is worth something." 

" It 's a good deal better to have it that 
way," he replied. " Do you want us to furnish 
our own tools ? " 

" I have only these, and I expect to help 
you." 

" The only reason I asked " — looking past 
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me with troubled eyes — "is because my own 
are n't very good. They 're about worn out. 
Still," he added, with sudden conviction, look- 
ing at me frankly, " at that price we ought to 
furnish the tools." 

He left me, agreeing to return in the morn- 
ing with his brother. 

A little before seven the next day they 
came, and by noon there were five jagged 
holes in my clearing, and five stumps that 
had been wrenched from them, crushing the 
bushes on one side. 

I had watched the men's labor in amazement. 

Jack Dale had been cast in an imposing 
mold ; tall, classically proportioned, he pos- 
sessed the strength of a horse and the grace 
of an Indian. Long, dark hair, touched with 
gray, crowned his fine head. His face was 
clean shaven. The network of wrinkles, the 
deep seams in the firm, brown skin, were like 
an open book. Toil, hardship, and exposure 
place wrinkles in the face, but it is the spirit 
of a man that gives them their direction. This 
dark-hued countenance, with square, protrud- 
ing chin, large mouth, aquiline nose, broad, low 
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forehead, overhanging brows, and large, deep- 
set eyes, might readily have been a somber or 
a tragic thing. If the soul behind it had been 
cowardly and avaricious, it would have served 
as a mask for Irving in the tragedy of "The 
Bells " ; but there was something droll about 
the firm, broad mouth, a gentle humor in the 
eyes. 

He came from the woods with an easy, 
swinging gait, a crowbar, an ax, a pick, and a 
shovel held as lightly on his shoulder as I 
would hold a broom. There was the uncon- 
scious scrutiny of a wise man in his eyes when- 
I first looked into them ; but a moment later 
I saw there only the twinkle of a kindly wel- 
come. He thrust out his long right arm, and 
shook me by the hand. 

The first time I spoke to him I called him 
"Jack," and he seemed to think it natural. 

" You see," I said, " I Ve been busy 
here." 

" Well, I wish you had n't," said Jack, ex- 
plosively. 

" Brice told me I should have left the trees 
alone." 
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" It would have been a good deal easier 
to get the stumps out." 

" Well, well," said Andy, " you can't blame 
the man for it, being as he did n't know." 

" There, you old fool," said Jack, good- 
naturedly, " I 'm not blaming him ; but it 's 
the truth." 

" Heigho ! " he said, swinging his tools to 
the ground ; " but it can't be helped. Nothing 
could be worse, though, than these beech and 
maple stumps, unless it is the hemlock ; but 
if we must, we must." So saying, he laid off 
his coat, and strode to the stone I had partially 
disclosed. 

" We ought to have a madax," he said, " to 
work among these roots. I have none, and 
Andy's is no good." 

" Well, here 's one," I said, holding out my 
tool. 

" That 's a grub-hoe. It 's no good for 
work like this. What did you get this thing 
for ? " he said, lifting my shovel from the 
hole. 

" To shovel with." 

" It 's been some time since I 've seen one 
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of these short-handled shovels," he said, pois- 
ing it in his hand, meditation in his eyes. 
" They used to make them all that way ; but 
you can do more work with a long-handled 
shovel, and it 's easier on your back." 

" Well, now," said Andy, "some likes them 
that way, so they do." 

" Why, yes," said Jack ; " some like a muz- 
zle-loading gun, and some would walk to San 
Francisco before they 'd venture on a train. 
Have you got an ax ? " he asked, turning 
abruptly to the stump. 

I gave him mine. 

He cut a notch out of each of the two roots, 
above the stone. His first two blows were 
terrific, one on each side of the chip, causing 
it to fly some distance beyond the clearing. 
His next two were lighter, and his last a quick, 
sharp cut, completely severing the root with- 
out touching the rock it pressed against. 

Andy, meanwhile, had been picking the 
dirt from the roots upon the other side, driv- 
ing the prong in among the fibrous network 
and drawing up masses of the soil. Jack sev- 
ered the huge roots as they were exposed, 
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" Now," said he, " give me that crowbar/* 
He jabbed it around the stump, meeting 
everywhere the same sudden, absolute re- 
sistance. 

" That stone," he said, " runs right through 
under it. I tell you, it 's a big one by the 
sound." 

" If that 's so," said Andy, " there can't be 
no big root underneath." 

" Well, we will see," said Jack, " whether 
there is or not." He jammed the crowbar 
under the stump, between it and the stone, 
braced himself, and gave a mighty lift. There 
was a loud sound of rending, and the stump 
rolled out bodily, carrying with it a mass of 
stones and soil, broken roots, and fibers. 

" I think, Nancy," I said at noon, " we will 
have our cellar in a few days now. These 
men are wonders." 

In the afternoon Mr. SeifFerth came up, 
bringing a stranger with him. He was a short, 
thin man, clothed in a patchwork of garments. 
His face was cadaverous and gentle, his eyes 
ingenuous, anxious, and appealing. He held 
himself daintily, stooped a little when he stood. 
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and when he spoke his head was held sidewise 
and thrust somewhat forward, like an obser- 
vant bird's. 

" This is Johnson/' said Mr. SeifFerth. 
" He is the best judge of cows in the moun- 
tains. He can get you a good one if any one 
can." 

I looked at him quietly for a few moments, 
and he returned my gaze. 

" All right," I said; " I will tell you what I 
want. I want a cow that will give good, rich 
milk, anywhere from six to eight quarts to a 
mess. I want a friendly cow, one that will milk 
easily — the kind you can be proud of, you 
understand." 

"Yes," he said, looking earnestly at me; 
" I know just what you want, and I will get 
her for you." 

A few days after this Johnson returned to 
me, saying that he had found the cow, but 
that he had no money to buy her. Forty- 
eight dollars was the price. I gave him this 
and five dollars for his trouble. 

As he was leaving he turned back and said, 
with a solemn kind of earnestness : 
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" Now don't you be worried if you don't 
see me for a few days. I must bring her 
from a distance, and I want good weather for 
it. It don't do to be careless with a cow. I 
will bring her to my place to-morrow if it 's a 
pleasant day, and keep her overnight ; but if 
you don't see me for a few days, don't you be 
anxious." 

I assured him with equal earnestness that 
I would trust him absolutely. He seemed 
pleased at this, and went away. 

That eveni;ig we went down to Mr. Seif- 
ferth's to see if one of the boys, with his team, 
could do my plowing for me. 

" We are busy now," he said. " We have 
to work on the road; but I can get a man for 
you. Where will you have your garden ? " 

" I have n't quite decided yet. Somewhere 
on the hillside, I guess." 

" That patch of fallow in the woods beyond 
the house would be the place for you." 

"You ought to start an orchard there," 
said Mrs. SeifFerth. 

" Yes ; you could plant an orchard there, 
and cultivate a garden at the same time. It 
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would be good for the trees. I cleared that 
fallow a long time ago." 

For some time there was silence in the 
kitchen. Mrs. SeifFerth was knitting. Mr. 
SeifFerth, the picture of placid old age, still 
hale, sat in his arm-chair, his chin upon his 
breast, lost in reflection. 

"We can have plums, can't we?" asked 
Nancy. 

"Yes," said Mrs. SeifFerth. "Plums do 
well up here." 

"How long after an apple-tree is planted 
will it have fruit?" 

"Oh! that depends upon the kind." 

Mr. SeifFerth looked up and, with a fine 
burst of enthusiasm, said : " My, what a crop 
of rye I got that year ! " 

"Mr. Johnson has found me a cow," I 
said. 

"Humph!" said Mrs. SeifFerth. "You had 
better look out for Johnson." 

Mr. SeifFerth laughed. "Have you seen it 
yet?" he asked. 

"Why, no," I answered in some surprise. 
"He came to get the money." 
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"And did you give it to him ?" asked Mrs. 
SeifFerth. 

"Why, of course !" 

"Well, that 's the last you '11 see of it." 

"Oh! he '11 bring you some kind of a cow 
if he thinks you 'd make it warm for him." 

"Why, I thought you recommended him 
so highly," said Nancy, her eyes big with 
astonishment. 

"I told you that he was the best judge of a 
cow in the mountains, but you must look 
pretty sharp when you are dealing with him, 
though." 

"So Jack and Andy Dale are working for 
you?" said Mrs. SeifFerth. 

"Yes ; they are digging a cellar." 

"How much do you pay them a day? I 
heard you gave them a dollar and seventy-five 
cents." 

"Yes," I said, flushing guiltily beneath her 
sharp, inquisitorial glance. 

She cast a look of severe reproach upon me, 
but said nothing. 

As we walked home, Nancy looked at me 
eagerly, a little anxious, but more amused. 
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"Well, what do you think of that ?" she said. 

"I 'm not thinking much yet/' I answered. 
" I 'm listening." 

The first day's work upon the cellar had 
removed the top dirt. A square hole was 
made about two feet deep, scooped out clean, 
leaving the hard, smooth surface of hard-pan 
exposed. It was like a stone floor. 

All the next forenoon Jack and Andy picked 
this out by dint of steady pounding, accumu- 
lating little piles of small, hard pieces not 
much larger than gravel. The point of the 
pick could not have been driven with an engine 
more than an inch or two. 

Hour after hour these men sunk their picks, 
demolishing the compact soil by sheer force 
and persistence. Twenty times that day Jack 
said: "I don't think we will ever get through 
this." But he would smile grimly at me and re- 
new his blows. 

A little before six o'clock. Jack, working in 
one corner, beginning a new layer, struck his 
pick into a softer earth. 

"There, by h — 1 ! " he cried; "we are done 
with hard-pan." 
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"It will go a good deal faster now/ said 
Andy. 

"Well, I guess it will," said Jack. "We 
can do a foot to-morrow for an inch to-day." 

"Well," I said, "we have gone a little over 
two feet and a half in two days. We ought to 
go three feet and a half deeper in two days 
more ; so you can tell Brice to come on Mon- 
day." 

The hole was not large enough for three to 
work in, and so I sat outside. After an hour's 
work the next day, all the hard-pan was re- 
moved. A soft, yielding clay had been 
uncovered, and they tossed it out in solid 
shovelfuls. Every time they crossed the hole 
it was from four to six inches deeper, and 
they had crossed it three times by the middle 
of the afternoon. With steady regularity the 
point of the shovel was placed upon the earth 
and pushed deep into it by a powerful pres- 
sure of the leg. After several hours the clay 
had been growing softer, so that now, when 
the shovel was lifted, it tore away more than 
its own width from the surrounding surface. 
It became more and more like a soft putty, 
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and I marveled that these men could continue 
so long to heave these heavy loads and toss 
them beyond the embankment. 

While I was watching them, Nancy came 
hurriedly around the house. 

" Here 's Johnson ! '' she exclaimed. " He 's 
got the cow." 

I stood up and saw my man walking quietly 
through the trees of our dooryard, leading by 
a rope a beautiful fawn-colored Jersey cow. 
The rope he held was slack. Her nose was 
but a few feet behind his back, and when he 
stopped she looked about her tranquilly. 

" Come, Jack," I said, " and tell me what 
kind of a cow this is." 

He climbed out of the hole, exclaiming : 
" Well, by the lightning, if that ain't Johnson ! 
What are you doing here, " he bellowed, 
" you old reprobate, and what kind of a scare- 
crow have you got here for a cow ? " 

" This is a good cow," said Johnson, mildly ; 
and then, looking at me with the anxious in- 
genuousness that gave a sort of solemnity to 
his gaze, " Her name is Jennie," he said. 
" She knows her name." 
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Jack looked her over carefully, squeezed 
out a little milk, examined her head and the 
milk-veins, and said : 

" She 's pretty thin." 

" Well," said Johnson, " she belonged to a 
widow woman who kept her all winter ; but 
she got too poor to feed her, and she had to 
sell her." 

" How much milk does she give ? " I asked. 

" Well, she 's only been in about two weeks. 
I milked her this morning, and she gave six 
quarts. Of course she won't give that much 
to-night, being in a strange place. See how 
gentle she is," he said, rubbing her between 
the horns. 

Nancy was opposite me, and I could tell by 
her face that she was pleased. 

"What a dainty creature! " she said. 

" She looks to be just what I wanted," I 
said to Johnson. 

" Well," he answered, " I wanted to suit 
you, and I think I have." 

" She looks like a good cow," said Jack. 

I turned the cow loose upon the pasture, 
and sat watching her for a while in supreme 
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content, then somewhat reluctantly returned. 
As I approached the cellar I heard a loud 
dispute. 

" I tell you she 's a farrow cow," said Andy, 
doggedly. 

" Oh, farrow your grandmother ! " Jack re- 
plied. 

" This old croaker here is finding fault with 
the little bossy," Jack continued, as I joined 
them. " I say she 's as pretty a creature as you 
can find. I know Johnson is a skinflint, but 
he seems to have treated you all right." 

" Well, you wait and see," said Andy. 
*' You Ve got a farrow cow." 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE BEGINNINGS OF WISDOM 



1/ T T fcf milk-pans," I said to Nancy. 
JUJ^ i^M^ " Let 's go to Tannersville." 



E had our cow, but we had no 
pail. 

"And we will need some 



cc 



All right," she said. 

We need some more provisions. My ! I 
wish those carpenters would come. We have 
no place to put anything." 

" Nancy," I said, " let 's not build a kitchen 
just for cheapness. We really need a good 
one. I have in mind a fine, long row of cup- 
boards. We can make such a pretty room — 
a china-closet, with glass doors, in one corner; 
the cupboards along the side." 

While she was getting ready I went out 
and said to Jack : " I suppose the cow will 
need some feed." 
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" Oh, yes," he said ; " there 's not enough 
grass yet for bossy." 

" What do you feed her ? " 

" I give mine middlings." 
. " Let 's stop in to SeifFerth's for our din- 
ner," I called to Nancy. " It will save time," 
I added weakly, although, almost uncon- 
sciously to myself, this idea was prompted by 
the craving for a hearty meal. 

We found them just at dinner. As we 
were starting off to Tannersville, I turned to 
Nancy with a glowing eye. 

" It was the pie," I said. " That 's it. It 
was the pie." 

"That dinner did taste good," she said. 
" I 'm hungry all the time up here." 

" Well, I 've been thinking lately, and I 
believe that the whole secret of our content- 
ment here now lies with you." 

" How is that ? " she asked in smiling 
wonder. 

" Good, hearty meals are what we need, 
and especially the pie." 

" Perhaps," she said, " I can learn to make 
good pie." 
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We got our pail, our pans, provisions, and 
feed, and hurried home again. I realized 
then that I needed a shed at once for Jennie in 
case of storm, and it occurred to me that this 
might be built roughly out of small trees at 
very little expense. 

" As soon as the cellar is dug," I thought, 
" I will have Jack and Andy build it for me." 

" I am going to stop here," said Nancy, 
" and see Mrs. SeifFerth about pies and things. 
I might just as well learn to cook." 

When I reached my own bars I found 
Jennie there. She must have been looking 
out for me. She thrust out her nose as I 
passed her, and followed me up the hill. I 
was obliged to carry what I could of our pur- 
chases, for the rough road we had been so far 
using would have given too severe a shaking 
to anything but a heavy wagon. 

" I must build me a new road at once," I 
thought; "and it must be a good one." 

Jennie kept so close behind me that I had 
to take a quick step now and then to avoid 
her friendly horns. 

" But I must build me a cow-shed first." 
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As I climbed the hill, going diagonally over 
it from the bars to the house, I looked about 
me for a good location for a road. The 
ground on the lower half of the pasture I saw 
was too soft, for it received some of the over- 
flow of the brook, and was probably full of 
hidden springs of its own. With these things 
in mind, I reached the little house among the 
trees, and was immediately summoned by the 
voice of Jack, 

" Here, boss," he cried from the cellar ; 
" here 's something I don't like the looks of" 

Climbing over the pile of dirt they had 
thrown out, I discovered that it was covered 
with sticky mud and water. 

" I guess you Ve got about as much cellar 
as you will get," said Andy. 

" The more we dig the higher the bottom 
gets," said Jack. " I 've been shoveling mud 
out of this corner for the last two hours, and 
I can't gain an inch on it." 

They were, in fact, wallowing in a curious 
substance. It was clay, no doubt, but it acted 
under their feet as would a large hot-water 
bag, fat and full : it puflfed up under them. 
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" What 's that ? " I asked in astonishment. 

" I don't know what causes it/' said Jack. 
" I Ve never seen anything like it before." 

" Perhaps it 's a spring," I said. 

" I 'd think it was," said Jack, " but it 
seems to cover the whole cellar." 

" I don't see as we are doing any good pad- 
dling around in it," said Andy. 

"Well, I don't see how you are going to 
get it dug," said Jack, " if you don't paddle in 
it. Your shovel won't work alone." 

" We 're not getting no deeper, so we ain't." 

"You 're afraid of getting your feet wet." 

"Well, I 'm not, either, now; but I don't 
want to stand in this water for nothing. We 
ought to have dug the drain first." 

They had suggested this before the digging 
was begun, but I was in such a hurry to have 
the cellar ready for Mr. Brice that I asked 
them to let this go until he could get to work. 

All the while the men had been talking 
they had not stopped their labors for a mo- 
ment. It was almost impossible to drive the 
shovels in. It was like pushing against rub- 
ber. There was a sound of sucking and gur- 
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gling. Their conversation was punctuated 
with grunts, and the repartee made more ef- 
fective by gasps and false notes, for men lift 
on the pneumatic principle, and their wind is 
needed for the machine. 

Jack suddenly stood up and leaned on his 
shovel. 

" There 's no doubt about that ditch. The 
drainage from the spring rains may have been 
stored here, or perhaps there 's a spring near by 
that keeps this wet. We better dig the ditch 
and give it a chance to dry.*' 

There was no help for it. 

Jack took the ax and trimmed out a nar- 
row alley through the woods, down the hill, 
about one hundred feet. It took them three 
days to dig the ditch. These were three days 
of almost titanic effort. Every few feet there 
was a tree to grub. For the entire distance 
the top soil was a mass of stubborn roots. 
There were stones upon stones, and every 
now and then a huge boulder, which had to 
be encircled with a hole two or three times as 
wide as the ditch. To get some of these out 
by hand required a back like a derrick, the 
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cunning of a fox. One must know that every 
obstacle has its weak point. One must have 
the sagacity to find it, the strength and will to 
take advantage of it. Tool after tool found 
its way to that ditch — crowbars, sledges, 
wedges, chains. 

" Ram your crowbar in there." 

" No ; I think this is the spot. There, by 
h — 1, she gives ! " 

" Hold on now until I get a cobble under 
there." 

" Well, be quick about it ! " 

" There ! she 's slipped back again ! Wait 
until I get my bar in." 

" Leave your bar alone and attend to that 
cobblestone." 

" I don't think you can start it alone." 

There was a grunt and a heave from Jack, 
and Andy slipped a cobble under. 

" Will the old devil split ? " 

" This looks like a crack," scratching the 
dirt away with a finger. 

A wedge was inserted, and a blow from the 
sledge broke a small chip. 

" That 's the end of your crack." 
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If a boulder was rotten it was broken with 
a sledge. If it would neither split nor break, 
it was pried up inch by inch with crowbars, 
and hoisted on an accumulating base of small 
stones to the top of the ditch, and rolled to 
one side of it. 

The second morning Jack said to me : 

" I was talking to Hughie Convery last 
night, and he says that he once had the same 
trouble with a cellar. Even if you got yours 
dug, you could n't lay a wall on that kind of 
stone. He says the drain did his no good. 
He took two big hemlock logs, the length of 
the walls, and sunk them in the clay. He 
put two of them side by side, about a foot 
apart, under each wall. They were as solid 
as a rock." 

Andy shook his head. 

"You will never get deep enough in that 
hole to put them logs in." 

" Convery says he 's coming up to plow 
to-morrow, and we '11 just get him to superin- 
tend that job for us. Hughie 's the boy ! " 

I saw little of Nancy in these days except 
at meal-time and when she whisked out of the 
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house to the brook for a pail of water. She 
had placed two kitchen tables side by side in 
the center of our kitchen and dining-room, 
parlor, library, and sitting-room. Marvelous 
odors were wafted to me from the open doors 
and windows, accompanied by the clatter of 
dishes and the incredibly swift patter of feet. 
Things were steaming and stewing and sim- 
mering and boiling upon the stove. Now 
and then I heard the oven door slam to. On 
the table were a cook-book and dough. Every 
meal was a new amazement for me. I could 
scarcely waddle after them. I beheld a heap 
of puffs upon a platter, with cheeks the hue 
of a young girl's summer tan, and interiors of 
cotton-batting. 

" They are Mrs. W.'s muffins," exclaimed 
Nancy, with a proud and joyous dignity. 

She looked at me anxiously when the first 
pie appeared. It was of prunes, -one quarter 
of a pie upon a pretty plate, served with half 
a cup of cream. It looked delicious. I tasted 
it, and closed my eyes. 

" Do you think you can repeat that ? " I 
asked her. She looked bewitching, pressing 
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her palms on the table and leaning toward 
me, flushed and triumphant. 

" You will never make a better one than 
that," I said. " No one could. It 's a dream ! " 

" I 'm going to make corn-muffins next," 
she said; "and look at this." She went to 
the cot, at the side of the room, that served as 
our pantry, and lifting a corner of the muslin 
curtain, revealed a pan overflowing with cook- 
ies shaped like drop-cakes. 

These cookies are at the present day famous 
throughout the country-side. 

That afternoon I found myself trying to 
recall something. I thought it was a familiar 
melody until I suddenly discovered that it was 
the sound of those quick footsteps, those clat- 
tering dishes, the opening and closing of the 
oven door, trooping through my memory like 
minnesingers improvising a pleasant song. 

" We must have a churn," said Nancy ; and, 
going to another cot, our creamery, she lifted 
another cloth, and there were six pans of milk 
covered with thick cream. 

There was no difficulty in paying instant 
tribute to the source of this sweet blessing, for 
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all the time we were at dinner Jennie had been 
watching us, her head in the open doorway. 
She was chewing her cud now, and looked at 
us with large, tranquil eyes, almond-shaped, 
protruding, a dark-reddish bufF. 

"We would get more milk," I said, "if 
Jennie would stay in her pasture. I think 
we ought to get another cow for her. It 's 
just pure lonesomeness." 

It was difficult, in fact, for me to keep her 
out of the ditch when I was in it. She fol- 
lowed me everywhere like a dog. Now and 
then I would speak to Bob, and he would take 
her to the pasture; but when he left her she 
returned. Then Bob would follow me about, 
seeking earnestly to catch my eye, looking al- 
ternately from me to her. 

" Look at him," Jack would say. " Oh, 
Bob, you rascal ! You 're a jewel of a dog ! " 
Bob would look at him, wag his tail, and then 
look anxiously at Jennie and eagerly at me. I 
could see that this cow of his was maturing 
him. There was more thought, more gravity, 
in his sparkling eyes. 

The first morning after Jennie came^ Jack 
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and Andy found me milking her at seven when 
they arrived. 

" How much does she give ? " called Andy. 
" Now, be honest ; tell the truth." 

" About five quarts to a mess," I said. 

He smiled, and Jack bellowed : 

" Why did n't you say seven or eight ? We 
had a bet." 

They looked into my pail. 

" Well," said Jack, " I call that a good mess 
of milk for a Jersey cow." 

" But," said Andy, " it 's nearer four 
quarts than eight, so it is." 

I got up from the box I was using for a 
stool, my hands aching with the unaccustomed 
strain. 

" Why don't you finish her ? " said Jack. 

" I guess I 've got it about all," I said. 

" Why, man, that won't do. You must 
milk her clean — until the last drop. Leave 
a gill to-day, you will lack a pint to-morrow." 

I sat down again and struggled with the 
teats. 

The next morning, about half an hour after 
Jack and Andy were in the ditch, I got my 
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pail and went to Jennie, who was waiting for 
me close at hand. 

" Well, by the lightning ! " said Jack, " how 
many times a day do you milk ? " 

" Why, I have n't milked this morning 
yet," I said. 

" Well, you want to milk at the same hour 
every day, night and morning." 

"I do?" 

"If you care anything about your cow, 
you do ; and at this time of the year you can't 
milk too early after sun-up." 

Nancy and I were getting up at five o'clock, 
sometimes at four. After that I milked before 
breakfast, between half-past five and six. 

Jennie is a friendly creature. Sometimes 
she turned her head and scraped my ear with 
her tongue as I milked her. But even the 
gentlest creatures can acquire bad habits. She 
constantly moved her position as I milked. 
Her front legs were motionless. She chewed 
her cud, and seemed content, often half clos- 
ing her eyes ; but her hind feet were now here, 
now there. Sometimes she would lift a foot, 
and I had to be quick to check it with my el- 
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bow on the instant, or she would have put it 
in the pail. 

It was desperately hard for m^ to milk, any- 
how. I have since learned by my " Farm 
Journal " that it is an art that few ever really 
master, and that many good farmers fail in it 
all their lives. 

During this process morning and evening I 
felt nothing but my aching fingers ; could af- 
ford to see nothing but the movements of 
Jennie's feet. I refrained from kicking her ; 
but my morning song was often loud and dis- 
jointed : " Be still there ! Keep your feet 
down ! What 's the matter with you, any- 
how ? Wake up, you old fool ! " 

After a time, however, I got used to working 
before breakfast ; and when my first copy of the 
" Farm Journal " came, stealing a moment to 
look into it for information as to the feeding 
and care of cows, I chanced upon these lines : 

When you are angry don't kick the cow. Kick the 

milking-stool. 

When you 'vegot your mess say, *' Thank you, bossy." 
Pet the cows. They will soon learn to expect a caress, 

and it pays. 
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I have found that there is truth in this — 
sometimes ; but there are times when a gentle 
tone will soothe my Jennie, and when she grows 
drowsy and contented her body sways, her 
legs are restless. 

However, by making the effort I could be 
gentle with her. I found that she gave down 
her milk more readily if I petted her a little 
and whistled as I milked. I might also finish 
my task in a more cheerful mood. Sometimes 
I sang to her. 
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^^I^T "^tf^N the road to Tannersville, 
KJ* y^^ ^^ half-way between our place 
■ I and GafFey's Corner, at the 

U ^^ (kl foot of Spooky Bridge hill, 
mL^ -^^jK there is a rickety group of 
buildings. On the south side 
of the road are the stables, built of scraps, ill- 
shaped, yawning in places, patched in others. 
Close to the road on the south side is a house 
in ruins. The rain beats through its broken 
windows. The barn-yard is littered with 
broken wheels, axles, rotten rigging, pieces of 
machinery, scraps of old iron, wagons and 
bob-sleds. 

At one side of the house there are three 

lonely apple-trees, affording a meager shelter 

for two or three dilapidated buggies and a 

sleigh. Scythes, old and new, hang from the 
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branches. The dooryard is swarming with 
chickens, ducks, geese, pigs, and calves. 
Sometimes, when a cold north wind is blow- 
ing, fifty or a hundred of these animals stand 
in the sunlight in the shelter of the house, as 
close to the south wall as may be. When 
the door opens, a chicken or a pig sometimes 
slips in. If there are not too many already 
there, it may remain. 

"Who are these people in Spooky Hol- 
low ? " I asked. 

" The Converys." 

" 1 wonder why they don't replace the win- 
dow-panes." 

" Oh, they live like pigs. She goes about 
half naked. Whatever you do, don't ever go 
inside." 

"Why not?" 

The answer was whispered. 

I uttered an exclamation of disgust. 

" What can you expect ? They are filthy. 
People say they 're not honest. Mrs. Con- 
very was arrested once for stealing a cloak. 
She sells butter and eggs in the parks. Per- 
haps she begs. Anyhow, people give her 
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things. They say her house is filled with 
bundles of clothing she has accepted and 
thrown in a corner. She has never even un- 
tied them. She goes about in rags to get 
more sympathy." 

This was all I had previously heard about 
the Converys, and so when Jack said, 
" Hughie 's the boy," my interest was awak- 
ened. 

I was inclined to be surprised that Mr. 
SeifFerth had selected so shiftless a person to 
do my plowing for me ; but there was some- 
thing in Jack's voice that put me on my 
guard against judgment. I prepared to watch 
and listen. I had brought unconsciously 
some of the narrow prejudices of the town, 
but I was becoming aware of new issues. I 
found myself loving the men of the mountains 
who helped the building of my home. Was 
my part to be only that of a grudging em- 
ployer and thereafter a hermit, self-absorbe4 ? 
Vague questionings as to the meaning of the 
natural life came and went, and the answers 
were swiftly taking form. 

Every one came early that morning. The 
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ditch was almost to the cellar, and Jack and 
Andy were anxious to get the drain at work. 
They appeared at half-past six, and at the 
same moment I heard the noise of a wagon 
jolting up the hill. A boy was driving. 
There was no seat in the wagon. He braced 
himself back upon the lines. Behind him 
stood a tall man, bolt upright, a huge hand 
resting upon each shoulder of the boy. They 
stopped among the trees of the dooryard. 

" Hello, Hughie ! " called Jack. " Come 
over here." 

I heard the sound of a reverberation as from 
a deep-toned bell. The man was speaking, 
his whole face illuminated by a smile. 

" Well, well. Jackal, are you tunneling the 
mountain ? What are you trying to do to the 
man's place, anyhow ? " 

He walked over to the cellar and looked 
into it. 

" What do you think of that mud-hole ? " 
asked Jack. 

He was an angular giant, as tall as Jack, 
with long arms, long legs, wide hips, narrow 
shoulders, a lean, firm body, shoulders 
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humped with muscles, a long, thin neck with 
an Adam's apple, a head like that of Millet's 
" Man with the Hoe." Millet depicted dark- 
ness. The countenance of Hughie was like 
the dawn. 

His retreating forehead was smooth and 
white. His brows suggested intellect. His 
cheeks were rosy. The soft brown eyes re- 
vealed a shrewd, gentle dreamer. It was a 
smiling countenance, even in repose. 

" Well, now. Jackal," he said, " this is not 
so bad. It looks bad, but it can be fixed, as I 
told you, with hemlock logs." 

" But we can't go deep enough to put them 
in," said Andy. 

"Oh, I think you can. Just dig a trench 
wide enough for them, and dig the rest out 
afterward." 

" With this ditch to drain it," suggested 
Jack, " a few days of dry weather ought to 
help us some." 

" All right," I said ; " leave it for a few 
days, and we will build a shed for Jennie." 

" I suppose, then, from to-day," said Jack, 
"we will get carpenter's wages." 
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" It 's just a case of extra honors." 

" Well, I am used to that," said Jack. " I 
have grown old and poor on honors." He 
smiled, and picked up his ax. " Well, how 
are you going to have it built — log-cabin 
style ? " 

" No," I said ; " I thought we would stand 
the timber upright." I laid my hand upon a 
hemlock about three inches in diameter. " If 
we build it that way we can use trees of this 
size, for they won't have to be notched, as 
they would in the log-cabin style." 

" There is something in that," said Jack ; 
"but I will tell you this much, spruce and 
hemlock don't last long exposed to the 
weather. They 're all right covered up or 
underground. We had better make the sills, 
plates, and rafters of spruce and hemlock, and 
use hardwood for the walls." 

"You will be able to crawl through the 
holes between them," said Andy. 

" Why, I should think," I said, " we could 
get enough straight timber to make a tight 
job." 

"These trees look straight," said Andy, 
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"until you come to stand them up side by 
side." 

"A little hewing will fix that all right, 
Andrew," said Hughie. 

" I only want it for a summer shed. In 
the winter it can be lined." 

"Well, boss," said Jack, "pick out the 
spot. We can't stand here and build it." 

" I thought I 'd have it here in line with 
the house, and about forty feet from the end 
of the kitchen when it 's built, and sometime I 
can connect the house and the barn with a 
woodshed and a storeroom, or a wagon-house 
when I come to get a horse." 

"That 's the way they build their places 
down East," said Jack, " and it 's a good 
idea, too." 

" You will find that handy," said Hughie, 
" if you spend the winter' here. Boy, boy, we 
have snows in these mountains. I have seen 
it after a storm when you had to get out in 
the morning and hunt for your barn with a 
compass and a shovel." 

" I suppose," said Jack, " we might as well be- 
gin right here, and make a clearing forty feet." 
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" You are going to plow that fallow in the 
woods back here ? " asked Hughie. 

"Yes. I don't know how you are going 
to get to it with your wagon, though." 

« Well, I do," said Hughie. " There 's 
an old wood road that runs along the creek. 
The SeifFerths made it when they cleared the 
fallow. I was by along there last fall, and I 
noticed that it had n't been much overgrown. 
Come, Will," he said, calling to his boy, " turn 
about and get the wagon out of here. Be 
careful of the trees." 

"Yes, yes," said Will; "I will look out 
for them." 

" Go easy, now, for easy does it." 

Will went ahead and cramped and backed, 
turned in between two trees a little way, then 
cramped and backed again, talking to the 
horses persuasively as he guided them with 
steady reins. " Get up a little there, now. 
Back, Fan. Back, Maje. Easy, Major. 
Easy does it." 

When the team was out of the dooryard 
and facing down the hill, we climbed into the 
wagon, drove down to the creek, and turning 
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abruptly on its bank, clambered up a stony 
roadway through the forest that hemmed it 
close. We were obliged to dodge the over- 
hanging branches. In places the horses 
waded to their bellies through underbrush. I 
dropped to the bottom of the wagon, and 
hung to the edge to keep from being jostled 
out. 

" I will have to make a roadway from the 
barn to the garden," I thought ; " this is 
too rough and roundabout a way." 

We issued from the leafy tunnel at one 
corner of the fallow. It was an ancient clear- 
ing of about an acre — a sunny, south hillside, 
covered with thick masses of brake, fern, rasp- 
berry and blackberry bushes, flowering weeds, 
and here and there a little patch of grass. 
There were a few clumps of balsams, and a 
number of solitary, good-sized hemlocks. At 
the time of the original clearing none of the 
stumps had been removed. These were 
everywhere. 

" It 's a good thing," said Hughie, as he 
looked over the hillside, " that I have got 
this heavy plow. Boy, boy, but it 's a 
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grand instrument for a country like this." 
He ran his hand over the heavy iron beam as 
he would have caressed a horse. " I was 
almost two years," he said, smiling down 
upon me, " trying to get that plow." 

"Would you exchange it for an automo- 
bile?" I asked. 

"Well, now, I might," he answered, with 
a mellow laugh, " if they would giye me an- 
other one to boot. This is a fine warm spot 
for a garden," he added, as they took the 
plow out and transferred the team from the 
wagon to its beam. 

"Which shall we do," asked Will, "plow 
crosswise, or up and down ? " 

"An old farmer like you," said Hughie, 
" to ask me that ! " 

Will grinned and said : " Well, I suppose 
we had best go crosswise." 

"Yes, yes," said Hughie. He turned to 
me and added, as he hauled the plow into 
position : " This is a regular side-hill, Syracuse 
plow, you see, and you can flop the shovel 
from one side to another, going back and 
forth, turning the furrows all downhill. You 
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see, that gives the horses a steady pull all the 
time, one they can get used to." 

At that moment a loud halloa came to us 
through the forest. It was Jack's voice, call- 
ing upon the boss. Following the sound, I 
broke my way through the woods between the 
garden and the house, crossed a brook run- 
ning between deep banks, splashed through a 
hole filled with water-cresses, denoting a 
spring, and, some fifty feet beyond, came sud- 
denly out upon the clearing around the house. 
I was surprised at the short distance. The 
garden was not more than two hundred feet 
away on a straight line. It had always seemed 
a remote and lonely place before. Its direc- 
tion had been vague — a patch of warmth, of 
fragrance, of sunlight, hidden somewhere in 
the vast, unknown forest that surrounded me. 

" Now," I thought, "it only needs.a straight 
road to bring it to our door." 

" Here, bossie," said Jack, " Andy and I 
are in an argument. I say we might as well 
use the timber we are grubbing out for the 
walls of the barn. Even these big beeches 
and maples will work all right if we split 
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them. Andy says they won't split so they 
can be used." 

" They 'd make good corkscrews," said 
Andy. " Of course you might get one now 
and then with a straight grain, but look at 
that one, now." 

"What 's the difference?" said Jack. 
" We Ve got to hew the crooks out, anyhow. 
It 's easy enough to get a split log out of 
wind. Ain't that so, boss ? " 

" What do I know about it ? " 

" You can't cut it," said Andy, " so the 
edges won't stick out. It 'd be a rough-look- 
ing wall built that way." 

"Well, I don't mind that. The rougher 
it is, the better." 

" There, Andy, you see," said Jack, " you 
are n't up on this rustic work." 

" Well," said Andy, " I 've got a number 
of real crooked sticks on my place I can spare 
you if you 'd like them. I like to be accom- 
modatin' to my neighbors when I can." 

"And here 's another thing," said Jack. 
" We were wondering how you wanted the 
ridge-pole hung. Here 's a tall, straight tree 
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with a crotch in the top of it that would do 
for one end, and I know another one to 
match, about one hundred feet, back here in 
the woods. I saw it yesterday as I came 
through that way." 

A few moments after they were at work 
again. Will appeared grinning, his face cov- 
ered with sweat. 

" I came for a crowbar," he said. " I sup- 
pose it 's down by the ditch." 

"And you 'd better take the sledge and 
the wedges along," said Jack. 

I took my ax and went to work on the 
underbrush, while Jack and Andy grubbed 
the trees with grunts and heaves and argu- 
ments. Now and then I heard, off in the 
forest, the voices of Hughie and Will. It 
was, for the most part, a low murmur, for 
they spoke gently and easily to their team, 
but now and then there came an explosive 
" Whoa ! " 

Again Will appeared, still grinning, still 
sweaty, his clothes now plastered with dirt. 

" Have you got any chains here ? " he 
said. 
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" Why don't you bring your own tools ? '* 
asked Jack, good-naturedly. 

"We will to-morrow/* he replied; "but 
it 's a good deal worse than we thought it 'd 
be. Mr. SeifFerth said it 'd been plowed 
before, but it don't act like it." 

" Well, it never was," said Jack. " He 
had some rye in there about a hundred years 
ago, but it was only raked in." 

" Pa says he wishes you 'd come over if 
you can. We ain't got once across yet." 

I found the plow out of the furrow, the 
horses standing with their heads down, breath- 
ing hard. Hughie, at the end of his crowbar, 
was prying at a boulder, shoving a stone 
under it with his foot as he gained a quarter 
of an inch. He stood up when he saw me, 
the sweat dropping from his nose. 

" Boy ! boy ! " he said, his face radiant and 
smiling, " but this is what makes the water 
come. Here, now, Willie, slip your chain 
under there when I heave. Be careful of 
your hands ; you don't want to lose them yet." 

I added my weight to his, and we heaved 
up an inch ; the chain was under. 
[,89] 
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" There ! " said Hughie. " Now, get your 
Maje and Fanny hitched to this, and we will 
see what they can do." 

Will took the reins, and Hughie put the 
crowbar under. 

" Now, Maje," he said, " you want to do 
your best, for I *m helping you here." 

" Get up, Maje ; get up. Fan," called Will, 
letting the reins fall upon the haunches. 

" Don't do that," said Hughie. " Let them 
take their time. They don't want to find 
their load too quick. Let them get kind of 
used to it. Go easy, now, for easy does it." 

The horses found their load ; the chain 
creaked; they held it taut, felt for a little 
firmer hold for the feet, and leaned steadily 
forward. Hughie, at that moment, seeing the 
boulder move, gave a mighty lift. The 
horses felt the movement, and suddenly laid 
down to it. The muscles stood out upon 
their legs, and the boulder was torn from its 
bed. 

" I suppose you want these all out," said 
Hughie. 

" It will make hard plowing." 
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" Well," said he, " it 's about the worst I 
ever saw ; but still, it 's not so bad. We can 
do it easy enough if the plow holds out. 
Of course it will be slower than I thought ; 
but still, these stones have no business in a 
garden." 

"We will take them out," I said. "They 
would be always in the way." 

"Yes," he answered, throwing the plow 
into the furrow again, " this new forest land 
makes the best soil there is, but you Ve got 
to conquer it. If you don't conquer it, it 's 
always a-resisting you. Boy ! boy ! the acres 
I Ve conquered." 
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CHAPTER X 

MY GRAY-HAIRED NEIGHBOR 

^T took two weeks to plow 
that little patch, to haul the 
stones off, and to harrow it. 

The second day I put 

Jack to work with Hughie, 

and Will to help Andy with 

the barn. The fourth day we all went over there. 

One portion of the field was covered with a 

dense growth of brakes. Here sod piled up 

in heaps between the plowshare and the 

beam, so that it was necessary to stop and 

back and lift the plow. free every few steps. 

There were patches of hard clay and gravel, 

where, in order to keep the plow in, Will 

stood upon the beam as he drove. Twice he 

lost his balance and was thrown headlong. 

He rose grinning, still clinging to the reins. 

I learned to stand upon the beam and to 
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guide the plow. During the last ten days 
this part of the work — the easiest part — 
was left to Will and me. Jack and Hughie 
and Andy got the stumps and boulders out, 
with occasional assistance from the team. 

The trees we uprooted and the old stumps 
we grubbed out we piled in heaps upon the 
plowed land and burned them. 

"There is no better manure than wood- 
ashes," said Hughie. 

" I don't think much of these hemlock 
ashes," said Jack. " These hardwood stumps 
are all right." 

" Well, I don't know as there is much good 
in hemlock. I know the manure you get 
nowadays from the stables in the town is no 
good since they 've got to using sawdust for 
bedding." 

" I suppose I '11 have to get some ma- 
nure," I said. 

" Well, I don't know where you will get it, 
then," answered Jack ; " that is, not enough for 
the whole patch, anyhow." 

" What are you going to plant ? " asked 
Hughie. 
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" Well," I said, " I want one row of plum- 
and cherry-trees and one row of apple-trees 
to begin with this spring. By another year 
I *11 know better what varieties I 'II want to 
complete the orchard. I thought I would 
put most of the piece into potatoes, working 
over one corner more carefully for a little 
truck-garden." 

" Well, you 'd better leave your garden 
truck alone," said Andy. 

"Why is that?" 

" Well, it don't pay. Potatoes do pretty 
well up here, and peas are all right, but that 's 
about all you can raise." 

" Why not sweet corn ? " 

"The frost kills it. It gives it a clip at 
both ends. We are likely to have regular 
black frost here in the middle of June, and 
again about the middle of September. If by 
any chance it escapes the frost, just the minute 
a corn-leaf shows the crows take it, and what 
the crows leave the chipmunks get." 

" No," said Jack, " you are n't likely to get 
much sweet corn. Still, if you like it, there 's 
no harm in chancing a little. Oh, me ! oh, 
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my ! how I used to glory in sweet corn before 
my teeth were gone ! " 

These things were not said as smoothly as 
I have written them. They were uttered 
brokenly between the lifts. A sentence was 
frequently suspended while the speaker heaved 
upon a stone or wrenched away a stubborn 
root. 

Imagine to yourself Jack, this graceful, 
huge, muscular old man, whacking with an 
ax, prying with a crowbar, swinging a sledge in 
tremendous blows, lifting enormous weights 
with his long, sinewy arms, serene, determined, 
and invincible as he accounted for his missing 
teeth. 

" Two or three of them," he said, ramming 
his crowbar under the prongs of a stump, 
" are " (a long heave, during which the words 
were muffled) — " in the woods around here — 
somewhere. One — I suppose, is in the 
dunghill — back — of the barn. Another 
one was thrown out of old Steve's blacksmith 
shop down in West Saugerties — ground into 
dust, and blown into Mrs. Babbitt's front yard. 
It made good fertilizer for her posies. Gen- 
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erally when I 'm around home and the tooth- 
ache gets too bad, I find me a waxed end, 
slip a noose over its old neck, find me a good 
stiff maple limb as high as I can reach, pull 
it down, make my waxed end fast to the end 
of it, and let go. That 's the last of the tooth. 
Swish goes the limb. I have seen the waxed 
end wound around it as tight as a bobbin, but 
the tooth was whipped off into the woods 
somewhere. One day, though, I thought I 
would try another method. It was a big 
molar in the upper jaw. The limb works all 
right with the lower teeth, but it is n't so good 
a dentist with the upper ones. So I took a 
heavy weight from a pair of steelyards, and 
went out to the barn, my waxed end hanging 
from my jaw, climbed into the lumber-wagon, 
put a sheepskin on the edge of the box, and 
put my chin on it. I tied the steelyard weight 
to the other end of the waxed string, and set 
it on the edge of the box close to me. When 
all was ready, I tipped it off with my finger, 
and it went crashing to the floor, old Mr. 
Molar with it. One day, though, I got 
caught down in West Saugerties. My, how 
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that tooth did ache! I was almost drunk 
with the pain of it. I knew old Steve had a 
pair of forceps. Old Steve is a terrible Re- 
publican, and I generally drop in there, any- 
how, when I am in town, to have an argument. 
I like to get the best of the old devil. He is 
a nice, good-natured fellow as you ever saw. 
Well, that day I laid down on the floor. He 
got his forceps out and put his knee on 
my chest. * Is that the tooth ? ' he asked. 
^ Yes,' says I ; * by h — 1, don't be feeling 
of it, but get it out.' He took a good 
hold, and "gave a little pull. ^ Are you sure 
this is the one ? ' he asked. I could n't speak 
with my mouth full of pincers and with the 
pain of it. ^ Now, Jack,' he says, ^ promise 
me you will vote a straight Republican ticket 
next fall, and I will pull it out. I know you 
can't speak,' he said, ^ but wink, and I '11 pull 
it out.' Well, sir, it pained so that I had to 
wink, but I guess he knew what that meant. 
There must have been murder in my eye, for 
he jumped through the open window, forceps, 
tooth, and all, and before I could catch him, 
he was hidden in the hotel on the corner." 
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It suddenly occurred to me that in this 
paradise of ours there were no dentists, and 
more than ever I appreciated the spirit and the 
ingenuity of the man who could extract 
humor out of situations so uncomfortable and 
grim. 

" If I were you," said Andy, " I would not 
try to plant potatoes here for the first year, 
anyhow. I 'd sow it to rye, and let that pul- 
verize the soil for me." 

"Why, there 's nothing better," said 
Hughie, " than new land for potatoes." 

" That *s all right, but it *s too much work 
to get them in and cultivate them." 

" No, no ; there 's nothing easier. Just 
lay your potatoes on the ground and throw 
the sod over them. That is covering enough, 
with a handful of dirt and a little boughten 
pulverizer dropped in with the potato." 

" Yes," said Jack, " and when you come to 
dig them in the fall, you just lift the sod ofF, 
and you will find a hatful of potatoes to the 
hill." 

The trees came before we were ready to 
plant them, and we put them in the bed of, 
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the brook that ran by the garden, covering 
them over with hemlock boughs. 

" They will be all the better for that," said 
Andy. " The roots will sprout there in the 
dampness." 

" We ought to have a little manure to put 
in the holes when we plant them," said Jack, 
" and you ought to have some for your garden 
patch ; and I don't see but I '11 have to give 
you a load." 

A few days after that he said to me : 

" I was talking to a fruit-grower down the 
mountains last night about your trees, and he 
said it was better not to use any manure now, 
especially in this new soil. He said to culti- 
vate the ground around them well, and late 
in the fall to put the manure on as a top 
dressing." 

" I will tell you another thing," said Andy. 
"In the winter, after the first big snow, you 
want to come out here and tramp down 
around all these trees. If you don't, the lit- 
tle mice and the chipmunks will nibble the 
bark ofF. They can work right along all win- 
ter if the snow is deep and thick and loose." 
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" The little rascals ! " said Jack. " It keeps 
them warm ; but they won't come out in the 
open on top of the snow if it 's packed." 

Every day, as we were tearing up the 
ground, the future of this garden patch was 
being revealed to me. It was past the middle 
of May now, and time to plant the early peas 
and the sweet corn. I must wait for the full 
of the moon in June to put my potatoes in, 
and about a week later it would be safe to 
plant my beans. 

As we were turning the last furrow, near 
the edge of the woods, on the upper side of 
the garden. Jack cast a pleased look of tri- 
umph over the hillside. 

" That 's the way," he said, " I like to see 
work done. If the farmers in these moun- 
tains would handle their fields that way, they 
would get more out of them." 

These two weeks had been passed in almost 
unendurable toil for me. My hands were 
cracked and bleeding. For several days I 
had been too tired at night to bathe, and there 
had not been a moment in the day when I 
could do so without taking somebody else 
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from his labor. I had expected to have a 
day's plowing done, and this was the end of 
the second week, with three men, a boy, and a 
team, besides my own exhausting toil ; and for 
two days Nancy had piled the little stones in 
heaps. We had hauled tons upon tons of 
stones and boulders, and piled them in a great 
heap in a hollow, where we expected to cross 
the brook with our road to the house. As it 
was, some of the stones were still left, and a 
number of enormous rocks, which must be 
blasted. 

" I don't wonder," I said as I followed 
Jack's glance, " that they don't do it, though. 
Take a field like this, and for one man alone 
it would mean ten years of labor, and almost 
impossible then." 

" Yes, yes," said Hughie ; " land like this 
just laughs at a man unless he 's fitted to 
conquer it." 

The next morning Jack came early, and we 
got the trees planted along the western border 
of the garden, where they would be most 
sheltered and get the most sunlight. As we 
were almost through, Hughie and Will ar- 
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rived, and were putting the team to the stone- 
boat when Andy appeared. 

" Have you noticed that chimney ? " he 
asked. 

" No," I said, looking at him quickly. 
"What of it?" 

"Well, you had better drop things here 
and get all hands to work. The chimney 
leans a good three inches more than it did 
when we left it, and I see this morning that 
the bank under it shows signs of caving in." 

In spite of the dry weather, we had not got 
much benefit from the drain. The cellar 
bottom was still soft. Upon Andy's warn- 
ing, we all hurried over there. There was 
certainly no time for delay. Either the cellar 
must be dug and walled up at once with heavy 
stone, or it must be abandoned and filled in* 
again with dirt. The chimney was, without 
doubt, in danger of toppling over. 

I looked at this massive structure of stone, 
and it seemed to menace me. If it fell, it 
would carry a portion of the house with it. 
There was a long crack in the dirt wall on 
which it rested, which had appeared there 
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since I passed by in the morning. The stones 
of the chimney were firmly held together by 
the mortar, and the method of construction 
their uneven shapes had made necessary. It 
was one huge, solid mass, and because of its 
imposing bulk, its rugged and artistic propor- 
tions, aside from the cheer and comfort of its 
cavernous fireplaces, had been in every way 
the central feature of the house. We were 
proud of it. Now it threatened me with ruin. 
A few inches more, and no power we could 
bring to bear could prevent its fall. I looked 
at it with staring eyes, hearing in imagination 
the rending timbers, the deafening crash, and 
seeing the whole house torn apart and twisted. 

"Will," said Hughie, "bring the team 
here. We will get these hemlock logs ready 
as soon as the trenches are dug." 

" I was in hopes," said Andy, " that you 
would let me oflF, for I 'm not feeling real 
good." 

" Well, he won't," said Jack. " You 'd be 
feeling all right if you did n't have this cellar 
to dig. Now, you get in there, or I will 
throw you in." 
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"Well, you won't throw me in," said 
Andy. " If he 'd wanted me to stay, I 'd 
have stayed, anyhow, and I would n't ask to 
be let ofF now with things as they are ; but I 
don't feel well, and I would like to rest up 
for a day." 

By this time they were in the cellar, and 
Andy was throwing the first shovel of dirt 
out as he spoke. When he made a hole, the 
water ran in it. It was almost impossible to 
work in the soft, sticky substance. It sank 
down with them, making little hollows where 
they stood, into which the water ran, covering 
their feet. In order to avoid this, Andy kept 
moving about, digging now here, now there, in 
the limits of the trench they were making. 
Wherever he stood, however, the water fol- 
lowed him. At the end of two hours he was 
still slipping and splashing in the slop. By 
this time Jack was standing on dry ground. 
Andy looked behind him, stood up suddenly, 
and asked him to change places with him. 

"You are where it 's dry," he said. 
" You 've given me the worst of it." 

" Well, I won't," said Jack. 
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"Well, you need n't think," said Andy, 
" I 'm going to have all this water to myself. 
You can come here and work in it for a 
while." 

" Do you see that hole in the corner there ? " 
said Jack. "Well, I stood right there and 
dug, standing in the mud half-way up my 
boots, until I got it deep enough to drain this 
corner. If you 'd done that way, you 'd be 
on dry land now." 

" Well," said Andy, " let 's dig a trench 
here through this ridge between us." 

" And let your water down in on me ? 
Well, I guess not. That 's what I left that 
ridge for." 

" Well, I will dig it away, so I will." 

"Well, you won't," said Jack, making a 
line behind him with his shovel. " This is 
half-way across, and you will stop right there. 
I will attend to this half myself, and you can 
attend to yours." 

" Well," said Andy, " I have no time to 
quarrel with you." He cast an anxious glance 
at the chimney and returned to work, redou- 
bling his efforts. 
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It was a dangerous place, directly beneath 
the chimney. I stood upon the bank all day, 
watching the chimney closely, ready to warn 
them at the first sign of disaster. A little 
before noon. Jack stood up and looked at me. 

" We 're not going to get this ready for 
Brice in time for him to build the wall to-day. 
Now, it would be a good deal worse to take 
this dirt out along this side and leave it un- 
supported overnight. I think we had bet- 
ter stop where we are and go at another side ; 
then get here early in the morning, and have 
Brice on hand, all ready to lay the wall the 
moment we get the logs in." 

Without waiting for a reply, they went to 
work upon another trench at the opposite side 
of the cellar. These men had become my 
counselors, my instructors, telling me what to 
do, and how to do it. No one any longer 
called me boss, but Jack sometimes in affec- 
tion called me " bossie." 

Now and then, off in the forest, we heard 
the crash of a falling hemlock, and by night- 
fall eight huge hemlock logs, sixteen feet 
long, had been dragged to the cellar wall. 
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" Now," said Andy, slowly, as he climbed 
out of the cellar and stood upon his shovel, 
" if I 'm not here in the morning you will 
know it 's because I could n't." 

Those who had given me my information 
concerning the Converys had also given me 
to understand that Andrew Dale was not very 
fond of work. " Of course," they said, " he 
will do an honest day's work while he 's at it, 
but the trouble is to get him at it." 

While we had been at work upon the gar- 
den, I learned that Mr. SeifFerth had secured 
the wire and was about to build a party-fence 
between our place and his. He was proceed- 
ing to do this without reminding me of my 
duty in the matter, but, of course, one half 
of such a fence was for me to build. So I 
paid my share of the expenses, and sent Jack 
for a day to help Fred SeifFerth build it. 

At that time Andy had said to me : "I 
suppose you and I might need some kind of 
a better fence than the one we have got. It 's 
just a poor brush fence now, and I am afraid 
my cattle and sheep will be coming over here." 

We talked the matter over, and I agreed to 
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buy the wire and he to build the fence. 
When I told the SeifFerths of this, they 
laughed at me, saying that I had better keep 
my wire under cover until Andy wanted it, or 
it would rust away. 

" I have been wanting him to help me at 
that fence for years and years," said Mr. Seif- 
ferth, " but I could never get him at it." 

All these things had, of course, influenced 
the opinion I was unconsciously forming of 
my neighbor. I was still a stranger in this 
community where I had come to live, and I 
possessed only the personal observation of a 
few weeks against the accumulated gossip of a 
lifetime. In my daily association with Andy, 
I was beginning to love him. Honest, pes- 
simistic, sensitive, kind, and testy, you must 
either misunderstand or love him, that is, if 
you are not cynical, selfish, or indifferent. 

But that evening, as we stood by the un- 
finished cellar, I was influenced more by what 
had been said to me than by my own instincts, 
so, without looking at my gray-haired neigh- 
bor, sweaty, red-faced, breathing heavily, be- 
spattered with mud and water, I said : 
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" I hope you will stay by this until the 
chimney is safe/' 

" You can rely on it that I will, if I am 
able ; but, of course, if I can't get up or can't 
work, there is no use of my coming. I don't 
feel good lately." 

At six the next morning Jack and Andy 
were again at work in the trench along the 
wall by the chimney. Without waiting for 
my breakfast, I renewed my watch. The 
crack in the wall of dirt had widened over- 
night, and the chimney leaned at least an inch 
farther from the house. At half-past six 
Hughie and Will drove up, and hitching on 
to the stone-boat, cut a road through the for- 
est at the back of the house, to a spot where 
the dry bed of an ancient watercourse offered 
a mass of exposed flat stones. These they 
hauled out for the cellar walls. At seven 
Mr. Brice appeared, and went with Hughie 
and Will to bring down the larger stones to 
lay on the logs at the bottom. 

Without a word. Jack and Andy struggled 
with the sticky clay, appearing so soft, resist- 
ing like rubber, holding the shovel fast when 
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forced at last to admit it. For every two 
inches removed, an inch oozed into the trench 
again. The bottom continually puffed up. 
The crack in the wall widened. A huge 
block of earth at one corner slid into the cel- 
lar. This, for a moment, looked like the end. 
It was almost noon, and these two men had 
done more than a full day's work. By sheer 
exertion they had outstripped the clay oozing 
from the sides and puffing up from the* 
bottom. The trench was dug. The hem- 
lock logs were resting on the crest of the dirt- 
pile, rolled there by Hughie, Brice, and Will. 
Skids, made of four-inch maple-trees, rested 
on the bottom of the cellar. The men above 
stood ready to roll the logs down them. The 
land-slide fell directly in front of Andy, filling 
his corner just as he was about to leave the 
trench. His face was purple with the morn- 
ing's exertion. Without a word, he bent 
again to his work, throwing the dirt out with 
dogged haste. He stood with his legs apart, 
so that Jack, behind, could thrust his shovel 
between. When the trench was cleared, he 
went to the opposite wall and leaned against 
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it, wiping his face with his sleeve. His lips 
and chin were covered with blood, from a 
hemorrhage of the nose. 

" I guess," he said, " I will go home now. 
I don't feel real good to-day." 

By working overtime, the logs were placed 
in position before dark, and the wall, entirely 
composed of huge, flat stones, was completed 
along the one side of the cellar. The chimney 
was saved. Ten days later the cellar was fin- 
ished. Three springs gushed from the bot- 
tom. We pounded the clay full of broken 
stones, spread four inches of gravel over these, 
and laid broad slabs over all, filling the cracks 
with cement. 

This was the little job I had undertaken 
more than a month before, expecting in my 
ignorance to do it in four days at the most. 

Andy did not leave his bed for several 
days. He was feeble all summer. Early in 
the fall, as soon as he was able to do anything, 
he built our party-fence. I had bought the 
wire, and I would gladly have built the fence, 
in spite of his protests, if I could have found 
the time. But every day had been occupied. 
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T^OIL, toil, toil. Everything to 
-'//i be done, and to be done first. 
We found an hour, now and 
^1 then, to run over to the gar- 
den and plant a row of seeds. 
By the full of the moon in 
June, our potatoes were all in. There was no 
rain for nearly two months — an unprecedented 
drought. Every evening, at sundown, Nancy 
and I carried water from the garden brook for 
the trees, the rows of peas and beans, the beds 
of turnips, beets, spinach, and lettuce, the hills 
of cucumbers, squash, and sweet corn. 

It was sometimes eight o'clock before we 
could have our supper. We were often too 
tired to eat. Of course if we could summon 
the courage to bathe, we felt better; but with- 
out the habit of years to help us, the effort 
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would not have been made. We no longer 
wondered at the failure of country people in 
this. The farmer who religiously gets into the 
wash-tub once a week is a punctilious man. 

In the latter part of May we got another 
cow through Johnson, and I named her 
Maggie. 

There were at this time two young girls 
working at SeifFerth's, preparing the house for 
the boarding season, beginning on the 15th 
of June. Their names were Maggie and 
Jennie. Jennie was a demure, self-possessed 
little maid, and it so happened that my Jennie 
was as near like her as a cow could be. She 
was orderly, selfish, and pretty. Maggie was 
a cousin to Libbie, and was of a similar dispo- 
sition. She was younger, however, better 
formed, and better looking. But she was a 
bustling, eager, hard-working girl, and she was 
bristling with joyous vitality. Life for her 
possessed a masculine form. She loved life. 
If a boy came near her, she expected to be 
tickled, and she giggled and dodged before- 
hand. I have never seen her with a lover, but 
evening after evening I have met her upon the 
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road, towing the demure Jennie. Were there 
boys at a distance behind ? She walked slowly, 
casting frequent quick glances over her shoul- 
der. If they overtook them, she drew Jennie 
to the roadside and let them pass. When they 
were some distance ahead, she walked on more 
rapidly, no longer looking behind. Night 
after night I have seen her sitting on the porch, 
muffled in a fascinator, bright-eyed, expectant, 
motionless in the long silence. Once I saw 
her jump suddenly from her seat and run be- 
hind the house to hide. She had heard the 
sound of a horse. An old man passed in a 
buggy. She was coquetting with illusions. 

Now, my new cow lacked the imagination 
for this, and she had also missed the moral 
influence of insinuations and whispers that 
well-taught young girls receive. Natural in- 
stincts were strong in her, and she obeyed 
them impetuously. She was, in fact, more 
like Libbie ; but still, at the root of the matter, 
the name was justified, and I called her Maggie, 
since Jennie was already there. 

Maggie was a good milker. She gave from 
sixteen to eighteen quarts a day. We churned 
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three or four times a week, and made from six 
to nine pounds of butter at a churning. We 
discovered that butter-making required a grim 
endurance of weariness and pain. One must 
also know everything, and apply his knowledge 
systematically and with patience. 

Do you salt your cows regularly ? 

Is the milk kept at the right temperature ? 

Here is a pan I overlooked. It is covered 
with mold. 

There are white specks in the butter. The 
cream was too warm. 

The butter is bitter. The cream was too 
ripe. 

It is not enough to keep a cow — you must 
keep her clean, feed her enough and not too 
much, supply her with a correctly balanced 
ration, or waste your feed. 

One morning Hughie, on his way to us, 
heard a familiar sound in a strange place. He 
recognized Maggie's bell, and climbing the 
fence, found her in one of Mr. SeifFerth's 
fields, grazing near his cattle. She had been 
wounded. Another cow had hooked her. He 
drove her home, and rubbed turpentine, kero- 
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sene-oil, and melted butter on the wound. For 
over an hour he worked at the teats, freeing 
the bag from the cakes of blood and milk. 
She would let no one else do this, but she 
stood quietly for him. His voice was deep and 
musical. He talked to her softly, like a lover. 

After this he came early in the morning in 
order to milk and attend to her, and when his 
day's work was over he remained to do this, 
as a matter of course. 

During all this time we had been living in 
our unfinished house, one half of our things 
unpacked and in the way. 

When Nancy was not skimming milk, or 
working over her butter, or baking, or wash- 
ing, she was lugging water from the brook or 
gathering wood to burn. It seemed impossible 
to get a day to cut any. The roof was not yet 
on the cow-shed. I had no chicken-house. 
Mr. Goslee had failed us entirely, but we had 
arranged with a rival contractor, who had 
agreed to send us two men. They would soon 
be here, and I must have a road ready at once 
by which to get the lumber up, for the old 
road was now cut off by a party-fence. 
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"What do you do with your skim-milk?" 
asked Mrs. SeifFerth one day. 

"We make pot-cheese of some of it; but, 
of course, most of it we throw away." 

"You ought not to do that," she said. 
" You should have a pig. You get a young 
pig now, and in the fall you can butcher it for 
your winter's meat." 

Mr. SeifFerth offered to get me one when 
he got his own. I found that no one raised 
pigs for sale in the mountains, but that every 
one bought one or two in the spring, to fatten, 
and that it was hard to get them. A pig four 
weeks old, as soon as it could be weaned, was 
worth three dollars. 

The route for the road I finally selected led 
directly from the house down the hill, through 
a little patch of woods, made a graceful turn, 
and followed the bank of the creek to the main 
valley road. The distance was about an eighth 
of a mile. There were knolls to be leveled off 
and hollows to be filled up, sluices and bridges 
to be built, trees to be grubbed out, boulders 
to be broken, and stones without number to 
be removed. A ditch must be dug on either 
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side, most of its length, to take the water off 
after every rain, for this entire hillside was 
subject to a deluge. We dragged the logs 
from the forest for sluices and bridges, re- 
moved the worst of the stones that impeded, 
and grubbed out what trees were necessary 
in order that a load of lumber might get 
through. 

Will, Hughie, the team. Jack, and I toiled 
against time, and kept the first load waiting 
fifteen minutes for the completion of the 
bridge. It made a rough journey up the hill, 
and I could see that more than a month of 
labor would be required before a buggy could 
pass comfortably over it. 

A little later the carpenters arrived. While 
I was talking over the work with them, Mr. 
SeifFerth drove up, bringing our pig and his 
own. I called to Jack and Hughie. It was 
necessary for them to drop everything and 
build a pig-pen out of logs. I had agreed to 
keep both pigs for a while, as they would do 
better together, and I had the milk to spare. 

" They must have nothing but sweet milk 
for a week or two," said Mr. SeifFerth. " After 
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that you should put a little middlings in, and 
then you can begin to feed them sour milk — 
a little at a time, at first, with the sweet skim- 
milk." 

When the pen was finished, Hughie went 
back to help Will with the road, and Jack and 
I remained to put the roof on the cow-shed, 
using the rough boards brought in the first 
load. 

The carpenters had already put the sills 
upon the cellar walls, and the sounds of their 
labor were like music to us. 

" We will need a ladder," said Jack. 

I brought from the house the one I had made, 
and put the carpenters to work upon the stairs. 
When I gave the ladder to Jack, he threw it 
upon the ground and picked up his ax. 

" I 'm not going to lug that load all around 
this barn," he said. " What did you want to 
build it of maple poles for? They 're too 
heavy. You want a couple of small balsams." 

He stepped into the thicket, and gave two 
or three blows with his ax, and came back 
with the trees upon his shoulder. The ladder 
he made I could handle easily with one hand. 
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" The real way to make one/* he said, " is 
to take a nice, straight spruce-tree, rip it in 
two, and bore holes for your rungs. Some 
day, when we get time, we will make one for 
you." 

Jack got upon the roof, and I handed the 
boards up to him ; but the third one he 
threw upon the ground, saying, " Find me a 
better one. There 's a knot-hole in that." 

" Oh, go on. Jack," I said, " and use it. 
We have no time to be so particular." 

"Well, I won't," he said. "This board 
goes right over bossy, and I 'm not going 
to have the rain trickling down on her through 
that knot-hole." 

I got him his good board, for I had learned 
by this time to let Jack have his way. 

At noon Nancy brought out a pan of milk 
to feed the pigs for the first time. They were 
pure white and very clean. Their eyes were 
bright and intelligent. 

" I always thought," said Nancy, " that pigs 
were so dirty. These are pretty creatures. I 
wonder if we can't keep them clean." 

" Well, you can," said Jack, who was lean- 
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ing over the pen ; " that is, if you will throw 
dry leaves in here now and then. It is n't the 
pig's fault that it gets filthy. It will keep it- 
self clean if it can." 

But we had no time to watch them. I went 
into the house for my dinner. Nancy picked 
up two empty pails and hurried to the brook 
for water. As she came lugging these in, I 
noticed the drawn and weary look of her face. 
It seemed to me that she was growing thin. 

" Nancy," I said, " we ought to have water 
piped into the house." 

" Can we do that ? " she asked eagerly. 

" I don't see why not. We could sink a 
half-barrel up in the brook back of the house, 
lay pipes to the kitchen, and use the cellar 
drain for an outlet. We could attach a boiler 
to the range and have hot and cold water to a 
sink." 

" Oh, what a relief that would be ! " she said. 
" Let 's have it, then." 

We had been here almost three months, and 
had not opened a book, nor taken a ramble, nor 
passed a day upon the hillside, nor slept in the 
sunny hollows. Every hour seemed to add to 
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the turmoil of our peaceful retreat. We were 
weary. 

" Of Course," I said, " we have found a hun- 
dred things to do that we did n't anticipate; but 
when we are once through with our building, 
when the roads are done, and the first work 
of getting a place like this in shape is over, 
everything then will be as we expected it to be." 

"Yes," said Nancy, but I could see that 
she was making the same effort to repress un- 
welcome feelings of disappointment and impa- 
tience that I was making. 

It was time now to get our chickens, if we 
were to have any, before their molting season 
began. No one in our neighborhood had 
any for sale, and Mr. Seifferth ofFered to take 
me, with his team, through the country in 
search of them, for he wanted some, too. 

Jack and I built a long, low chicken-house, 
hastily, out of timber and rough boards, and 
the next morning Mr. SeifFerth and I started 
on our search. We drove some thirty miles 
through the East Kill valley, through Jewett 
and Windham, and around by Hunter. No- 
where was there a hen for sale, 
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In Hunter we found a dealer in poultry. 
He had some fifty chickens and roosters, of 
all varieties, he had picked up the fall before. 
He held these at sixteen cents a pound, live 
weight. This was more than Mr. SeiflFerth 
cared to pay. He took five of them, however, 
and I took forty-five. 

" You can buy your eggs of me this sum- 
mer," I said, " and, perhaps, when you want 
chickens for the table, I can spare you some." 

" Yes, yes," said he, genially ; " we will buy 
all your eggs. My gracious, what a lot we 
use ! There 's a good market for fresh eggs 
here in the summer-time." 

It was after dark when we got home and 
put our chickens in their coop. All the next 
day the place resounded with their cackling. 
We found nineteen eggs in the nests. 

Nancy fed the pigs three times a day. She 
always called to them as she left the house, 
telling them she was coming. They learned 
to distinguish her voice. They had made a 
little nest for themselves in one corner of the 
pen, where, curled up together, they slept 
most of the day ; but whenever they heard her 
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voice or saw her pass, they would jump up and 
run squealing to the side of the pen nearest 
her. The squealing pigs and the cackling 
hens were pleasant sounds to us. The second 
day, however, there were fewer eggs, and on 
the fourth day there were only three. By the 
end of the week I was certain that there was 
something the matter with the chickens. Their 
combs looked pale and sickly, and they stood 
moping in the sunlight. They were covered 
with lice. In the evening, when they went to 
roost, we caught them one by one and sprinkled 
insect-powder on them. Still, this did not cure 
them all. I mixed sulphur in their feed. I 
learned that it was not good to feed them corn 
in warm weather; that corn served only to 
heat their blood. I fed them oats. Once a 
day I mixed them up soft feed, sometimes 
boiling potatoes and middlings together. They 
were evidently not picking up grit enough. I 
mixed sand and gravel in their soft food. 
Gradually their combs became brighter, and 
they began to lay again. Through the summer 
they laid from eighteen to two dozen eggs a 
day ; but it was necessary to watch them con- 
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stantly, to hunt for the nests they had hidden, 
to regulate their diet. 

The kitchen was built with a bedroom over 
it, and we were able to put the house in better 
order; but we still found that we needed a 
storeroom and a milk-room. If we were to 
keep our kitchen and dining-room pleasant 
and clean and comfortable, we also needed a 
place where I could mix up my feed and 
where the work of the farm could be attended 
to. 

Since we had brought water into the house, 
it occurred to us that it would only require a 
little more to have a laundry, a bath-room, and 
a toilet, so that most of the hardships and 
inconveniences of country life could be avoided. 

In sealing and finishing off the original 
house, and building the kitchen and dining- 
room, the lumber bills had amounted to large 
sums. They, with the carpenters' work, had 
so far cost us about seven or eight hundred 
dollars. I thought we could build an addition 
cheaper; so Hughie, Jack, and I took our 
axes and went to work upon it. We could 
build it almost entirely with these tools out of 
«5 [225] 
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timber. We selected hemlocks for the sills 
and the plates, and small, straight spruce for 
the rafters, peeling the bark off to keep the 
worms from working during the winter. We 
searched through the forest for straight beech- 
and maple-trees, from four inches to six inches 
in diameter, to be cut up into eight-foot lengths 
and split. These were for the sides. 

" Now," said Hughie, as the trees were 
felled and lay scattered through the forest, " it 
would be a good idea, before we cut this timber 
up, to have Tom and Sammy come with the 
little oxen and drag it all out close to the 
house. It would be cheaper than to work at 
it, scattered as it is, and carry it piece by piece 
on our shoulders." 

In this way I became acquainted with two 
more members of the Con very family. 

Tom was fourteen, Sam ten. Each owned 
a team of oxen, which they had trained them- 
selves, using them the winter before to haul 
out Christmas trees from the sides of High 
Peak — a task that few men would be willing 
to undertake. 

In the morning Tom and Sammy came with 
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Sammy's team, the little oxen. The boys, 
with axes on their shoulders, went smilingly 
into the forest to begin their task, without a 
word of direction. I took a little time to watch 
them. They did not ask where the logs lay, 
but found them. 

Tom was a tall, slender lad, gentle and 
smiling. Sam was short, thick-set, and sturdy. 
His motions were quick. His cheeks were 
blooming and red, his eyes bright. 

" Now, Tom," he would say, " we will hitch 
on to the butt of this one, and snake it out 
between that beech and hemlock.*' 

It might be necessary to fell a tree or cut a 
road through the underbrush, or to hitch on 
one end of a log, drawing it a little in one 
direction before hitching on to the other, to 
pull it out. Whatever the circumstance re- 
quired, Sam saw at a glance, and the two boys 
accomplished it under his direction. 

When the chain was around the end of the 
log, Tom stepped to the head of the oxen, 
tapping them gently with a long branch from 
which the leaves had not been stripped. 

" Come, Harry," he would say, his voice 
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like a pleasant murmur, scarcely audible. 
" Gee there, Jerry." 

Sam walked beside the log, carrying a hand- 
spike made of a small balsam-tree he had 
chopped and peeled. If the front end of the 
log caught against a root or a stone, he would 
lift it up with his handspike. In making 
quick turns he would swing the rear end 
around, saying now and then to Tom, " Easy, 
Tom, for easy does it." 

As the logs were hauled to the house, they 
were put neatly in a little pile in a clearing 
close by the new building. 

Jack and Hughie took them one at a time, 
and placed them across two logs in notches 
that held them fast. Jack drove his ax in 
directly above the heart. Hughie struck in an 
exact line a little ahead of Jack's ax. Then 
Jack struck again in the crack, widening it, 
and so to the end of the log. In this way 
they kept the split fairly straight, even if the 
grain wound around. In such cases the two 
halves were constantly held together by inter- 
locking fibers, but these were chopped in two 
as they proceeded. Of course, in spite of these 
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precautions, the halves were often somewhat 
winding, and it was necessary to hew them 
out of wind. 

The first day the sills were hewed and put 
into position on stone piers. The second day 
the logs were split for the side walls. On the 
third day the plates were raised on corner 
poles, the ridge-pole hung, the rafters cut and 
peeled and put into position. It took three 
days more to erect the walls, for in each case 
the edges of the timber must be hewed and 
fitted, and hewed again until they came close 
together their entire length. When all this 
had been done, we had the frame of a building. 
The side walls served also for sheathing and 
clapboards or shingles. They were strong and 
ornamental, but they were not warm. In spite 
of all our efforts, you could easily see through 
them, and in many places you could put your 
fingers in the cracks. This portion of the 
building cost sixteen dollars. We turned it 
over to the carpenters to seal inside, to lay the 
floors, and put the roof on. One corner of 
this building we partitioned oflFfor a bath-room 
and toilet; another corner for a milk-room. 
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One side we devoted to a laundry, stationary 
tubs, and a sink for the work of the farm. 

The plumber spent two weeks with us. It 
cost us about two hundred dollars for our hot 
and cold water, two sinks, our bath and toilet, 
and stationary tubs. 

To have always this winding forest brook 
before our eyes, to hear always its tinkling 
waterfalls and merry runs, to be able to dip 
our drink from its pools in the cool shade — 
these were the things imagination saw when 
we chose our location for a nest. But it is 
difficult to drag pailful after pailful for the 
every-day uses of a farm and house from 
even the most picturesque of pools, and to 
rernain serenely receptive of beauty. 

We passed, however, in the community for 
people of ordinary common sense in building 
close by a brook that never went dry. 

"It is a great thing to have water," they 
said to us. 

In the midst of our labors, we were inter- 
rupted by a storm. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen for nearly two months. It now fell for 
three days in torrents. The valley was filled 
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with its slanting downpour. The mountains 
were concealed. It made a great noise among 
the leaves of the forest. Strange sounds reached 
us from far and near. The savage voice of 
Roaring Kill came from across the valley. 
Our own creek at the foot of the hill surged 
madly down the mountain, foaming and leaping 
among the rocks. The brook by our house 
swelled to a torrent. Dry watercourses were 
overflowing, and hidden springs gushed forth. 
The water beat against the house, swept the 
dooryard, flooded the cellar, and ran through 
the barn. In the morning, when I waded out 
to feed the pigs, I found them standing up to 
their bellies in a rushing flood. I was obliged 
hastily to get boards and build a platform 
some two feet from the ground, and lift them 
on it. 

The roadway that we had been building 
served now as a grand waterway. The over- 
flow from the brook and the torrents gushing 
from unexpected sources found their way here, 
and went plunging down it, washing away the 
dirt, making cuts and gullies. I now discov- 
ered a number of places, unnoticed during the 
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dry weather, where sluices must be built, or 
the road would be almost destroyed after every 
storm. It was also evident that the rise back 
of the house must be cut and graded from it, 
with a ditch at the foot of the grade, suffi- 
cient to carry a turbulent stream around the 
buildings and some distance from them. 
Here was work. for another month, at least. 

After this there were occasional rains, just 
enough to keep the ground wet. Whenever 
we went out and in, we dragged in mud. 

I do not know how many times a day 
Nancy wiped up the floor, but she kept it 
clean. 

I knew that in the fall and winter and spring 
it would be necessary to go often to the barn. 
We must have a woodshed sometime, and now 
that the laundry was built, there was just space 
enough left for one. Of course we expected 
to have a horse, and with the horse a buggy 
and a cutter, for one can count upon a long 
winter and several months of sleighing up 
here. The shed we had erected of timber, I 
discovered, would not do for a barn. It was 
not large enough. It could not be made 
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warm enough, and it would not last very 
long. The upright pieces, serving as a wall, 
were spiked on to the sills, and these spikes, 
the carpenters assured me, would soon rust ofF. 

"It would not pay you,'* they said, " to 
line such a building and put floors in it. You 
would have to build a new building in a few 
years, and you might better build one now." 
While it stood, however, it would do for a 
wagon-shed. We, therefore, gave orders for 
a woodshed and a barn. 

It had been so difl^icult to get any pigs in 
the spring that I determined to raise them. 
Of the pigs Mr. SeifFerth had brought me, one 
was a boar, the other was a sow. He took 
the boar as soon as they required more milk 
than I had for them both. 

One of his sows, in July, produced a lit- 
ter, and I bought four of them, two boars to 
fatten for my own winter's supply, and two 
sows to keep, with the one I already had, for 
purposes of breeding. I wished these pigs also 
for another purpose. My hillside pasture was 
only partly productive. It was sod-bound. 
There were stones everywhere. Weeds, briers, 
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brakes, and ferns abounded. I longed to see 
this hillside of a rich and uniform green, luxu- 
riant in clover and orchard-grass. It would 
require a fortune or a lifetime to accomplish 
this, cultivating it as we had subdued my gar- 
den patch. 

" Turn a drove of pigs in there,*' said Jack, 
one day, " and they '11 do the work for no- 
thing. They grow fat on these brake-roots, 
and it 's the only way to kill them. They 
will root up a stone a man could n't get out 
with a crowbar." 

In my " Farm Journal " I saw advertise- 
ments of hog fencing, and I sent for enough 
to make four pens. As the pigs cultivated a 
patch of ground and laid it bare, the fencing 
could be moved to other pasturage. 

When the little pigs were four weeks old, Mr. 
SeifFerth told me I must come and get mine. 

" But," I said, " I have n't enough sweet 
milk for them all." 

" Oh, that don't matter," he replied ; " give 
them sour milk." 

" Why, I thought that would n't do for a 
while yet." 
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" Oh, yes," he answered genially ; " you can 
give them sour milk at once. Why, they do 
better on it." 

Most of the quarrels and lifelong feuds in 
this community have sprung from things no 
more important than this trifling inconsistency. 
I took the pigs, and found that, by increasing 
the bulk of my sweet milk with warm water, 
the little pigs did very well, for they had good 
pasture this time of year. The moment they 
were rolled from the bags upon the ground, 
they went to rooting busily. 

Our row of buildings, including the barn, 
was one hundred and sixteen feet long. It 
was the first week in October when they were 
finished outside and in. 

The nights were now growing very cold. 
The days were, for the most part, warm. Once 
there was a flurry of snow. The winter was 
approaching. It was necessary to have a warm 
place for the pigs and a warm house for the 
chickens. The one Jack and I had hastily 
constructed had proved a poor shelter, except 
in the balmiest of weather. It was neither dry 
nor warm. We built a combination pig-and- 
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chicken house. On one side of the partition 
were the chicken-coops. The walls were slant- 
ing, with windows the entire length. On the 
other side were the pig-pens, roofed over, and 
the loft above served the chickens for a roost- 
ing-place. This building was sheathed, papered, 
and shingled. The buildings were all finished 
on the 23d of October, almost seven months 
from the day we had alighted on the platform 
of the little station in the woods, our eager 
faces turned toward dreamland. 

Only three hundred dollars of our seven 
thousand remained. We had spent our money, 
and we were glad. The road to the garden 
was finished, and we had carried over it fifty 
bushels of potatoes, storing them in the cellar. 
We kept enough for ourselves, and sold the 
rest for twelve dollars. We had got one dish 
of greens from our beets. The turnips had 
not appeared. We picked twelve ears of sweet 
corn before the frost killed it. We could have 
had an unlimited supply of peas and beans if 
we had had the time to plant them in suc- 
cession. 

I spent a portion of a day attempting to hoe 
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a row of potatoes, and gave up the task. I 
could do nothing against those stubborn clumps 
of weeds, the heavy sods, and the roots and 
stones that still remained. Jack and Hughie 
and Will and Sam went through thirty rows 
in a little less than two days, digging cheer- 
fully, sweating profusely, passing steadily from 
hill to hill, hour after hour, until the job was 
done, 

The hill back of the house was graded, and 
a wide ditch dug, leading around the barn. 
The long road down the hill was graded, and 
protected with ditches and culverts. 

During the summer I had said to Jack that 
I wished some way might be found by which 
we could have water in the house all winter, 
without the enormous expense such a luxury 
implied. This would require a reservoir of 
sufficient depth, so that if it froze on the 
surface, there would still be free water under- 
neath. 

A reservoir is an expensive thing. This 
region is filled with costly dams abandoned, 
for they would not hold. 

Jack thought the matter over, and matured 
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a plan. He found a place in the brook, near 
its source, where two enormous trees stood 
opposite each other, about twenty feet apart, 
the brook between. Here, with the help of 
Hughie and Andy, he built me a perfect reser- 
voir, costing only the labor of these three men 
for two days, and three dollars for two long 
iron bolts three quarters of an inch in diameter. 
They dug a trench to hard-pan between the 
two trees. Into this they rolled a hemlock 
log, twenty feet long, its ends firmly embedded 
among the roots of the opposite trees. They 
hewed the top of the log to a flat surface, 
chopped a groove through the center from end 
to end, and filled the groove with cement. 
This log curved outward as it lay. Jack found 
another tree about the same size, a little over 
two feet through, with an almost identical 
curve. This was hauled to the dam by Sammy's 
oxen, hewed flat upon its under side, and 
grooved. The two bolts, one at each end, 
had been run through holes bored in the first 
log, and now extended above it, ready to pass 
through the second. Blocks of timber were 
placed upon the log to the top of the bolts, 
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and long skids extended from these to the 
ground. The second log was bored and rolled 
up these skids until the holes were just above 
the bolts. The skids were carefully removed, 
and the huge log slid down the bolts upon the 
first one, crushing the cement as it fell and 
filling every crevice. The water trickling under 
the dam was now to be stopped up. Limbs 
were cut from the near-by hemlocks, and their 
furry twigs separated with a knife and piled in 
heaps. These were pounded under the bot- 
tom log as you would pound calking into a 
crevice. It is a singular fact that these hem- 
lock twigs will stop water where nothing else 
will. 

Since its completion this dam has never 
leaked, and it has been tried by the freshets of 
this stormy fall. 

Jt would have been an enormous task to 
have dug a ditch through the forest deep 
enough to bury iron pipes below the frost. It 
would have been necessary also to make a wide 
circuit, in order to avoid the twistings of the 
brook. 

Sam and Will and Hughie cut two hundred 
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feet of six-inch hemlock logs. I got them 
bored in Tannersville, and through these we 
get our water now. They were laid in the bed 
of the brook, or upon ground covered only 
with brush and leaves. 
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CHAPTER XII 

JUDGMENT 

(||K- "t^gH ROUGH all these months 

^^^r-TT-^ ^S the Converys had come sing- 

I ing or whistling to theirwork. 

b nI No task was difficult. There 

^ ^^BR was no obstacle that could not 
be overcome. They always 
came a little early, and seemed loath to go at 
night. 

While they were working for me, Mrs. 
Convery and Katie, a girl of fifteen, little 
Hughie, seven, and John L., three, attended 
to the stock, planted and cultivated several 
acres of garden truck, worked in the fields, 
built more than a mile of fence, mended the 
rest, planted and hoed three large fields of 
potatoes, and several times a week carried their 
produce to market. Before and after the day's 
work with me, Hughie and the boys had 
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plowed their fields and sowed them, working 
by moonlight or in the light of the stars when 
the nights were clear. 

Sammy dug my potatoes, and brought them 
in bags, two bushels at a time, upon his back, 
from the garden to the house. 

One evening, after the rest were gone, I was 
surprised to see him, with his load, coming 
from the garden at sundown. 

" They are all done," he said cheerily. 
" My, that was a fine crop of potatoes over 
there ! " 

" I know," I answered ; " but why did n't 
you wait until morning ? " 

" Well, I wanted to get them done. I 
thought maybe you would n't need me in the 
morning." 

" Oh, I will need you, for there 's plenty to 
be done here yet." 

"Yes, yes," he said. "There 's always 
something to do around a place like this." 

That evening he returned, bringing a pail 
of raspberries little John and Hughie had 
picked for us. 

"Why did n't you wait until the morn- 
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ing," asked Nancy, "and save that long walk 
over?" 

" I did n't mind the walk. They were hav- 
ing a great time when I got home. The pigs 
had all got out. Oh, my gosh, I guess there 
must have been a hundred of them, little and 
big. They were in the woods and in the oat- 
field and scattered all over the flats. My gosh, 
we had great fun chasing the little devils and 
getting 'em back in again." 

" Well, did you get them all ? " 
" Yes, yes. Oh, they had to come." 
" Well, I should think you 'd be tired," 
said Nancy. " Are n't you, now ? " 

" Not yet," he answered, as if willing to 
admit he might be sometime, if he lived to do 
enough. 

In September the Converys left us for a 
while. The haying season had begun. What- 
ever they might say of Hughie by lamplight 
in the evenings of the spring, in September he 
was certainly in great demand. Mr. SeifFerth 
summoned him to cut his hay on shares. For 
almost a month I did n't see him, but I heard 
of him, now here, now there; now on this 
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farm, now on that, cutting the hay of the 
country-side.- Hay is a precious article in these 
parts, and cannot be dawdled over. A man 
who loses his hay loses everything. At this 
season of the year the weather is uncertain. 
Hay cut to-day should be got in to-morrow. 
If it is caught too frequently in the showers 
of this season, it will spoil. In such an emer- 
gency a man like Hughie has his points. 

While he was gone Jack missed him sorely. 
These two men worked together like a piston 
and a driving-wheel. 

One night Nancy and I walked over to 
Spooky Hollow. We found Katie, little 
Hughie, and John sitting on a pile of logs by 
the roadside. The others had not come home. 

" Did Mrs. Convery go too?" asked Nancy. 

" Oh, yes ; ma goes with them when they 
are haying." 

" Why, what can she do ? " 

" Why, she can run a rake as good as any 
of 'em." 

" I guess she can," said little Hughie. 
" She can rake more hay than a man can, any 
day." 
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" It must be eight o'clock," I said. " What 
time do they come home ? " 

" Oh, my," said Katie, " you can't tell that. 
They 're working over there by the Fabian 
House. It 's been a good day for drying, and 
they might n't come home for a long time 
yet." 

" Why, that 's more than half-way to 
Hunter," I said. " It must be four miles 
away." 

" Yes, yes ; it 's all of that." 

Little John sat at the end of the log, look- 
ing upward, motionless. He was three years 
old, but he seemed the only aged member of 
the family. His head was large, his counte- 
nance grave and wistful. He spoke now in a 
thin, piping, plaintive voice. 

" It 's a nice night," he said, as if speaking 
to himself. 

No one answered. 

And after a while he piped again, still gazing 
upward : " The stars are all out." 

Little Hughie, a child in tatters, tall for his 
age, angular, a face the miniature of his father's, 
his body always in motion, his face contorted 
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with smiles and grimaces, pressed now against 
my knee, and, peering up at me, said : 

" What, in h — 1, are the stars, anyhow ? I 
never could make 'em out." 

Katie laughed at this speech, but instantly 
rebuked it. 

" You better not let pa hear you swear that 
way." 

" Well, he ain't here," said Hughie, laugh- 
ing gleefully. 

" Why are n't you off with the others in the 
hay-field?" Tasked. 

" Because I have to work around here." 
^ And what do you do ? " 
He rolls this thing around all day," said 
Katie, motioning with her foot to a cart-wheel 
in the dooryard. 

" Yes," said Hughie, " I have to work at 
that." 

" I wanted him to get me some wood to- 
day, and he told me he was too busy working 
that thing around." 

" Why," I said, in some surprise, " it can't 
be that you are lazy ? " 

"Yes," he said, laughing like an imp of 
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cheerfulness, " I 'm lazy, so I am. . I tell 
Katie she must do her work, and I Ml do mine. 
She wants me to help her with the dishes and 
bring in wood, and that 's no work for a man." 

" I should think Katie had her hands full 
if she does all the housework." 
. " Oh, that ain't all she does. She milks the 
cows, and hoes in the garden, and feeds the 
pigs." 

" And you don't help her ? " 

" Why, no, of course. She must do her 
work, and I '11 do mine." 

" Well, John," I said, " what do you think 
of it ? Is Hughie lazy ? " 

" He surely is," came the piping, plaintive 
answer. 

"And what do you do, John ? " 

" Well, I feed the chickens and help Katie 
all I can." 

"Yes, yes," said Katie ; " he 's a good deal 
handier than Hughie is." 

" Don't you do a thing all day ? " asked 
Nancy. 

" Not much," said Hughie. " I take the 
milk and eggs over to the park night and 
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morning. [The park was nearly two miles 
away.] Then I bring the wood up to the 
house and throw it by the door. I won't take 
it in, for that *s Katie's work. She must do 
her work, and I 'II do mine." 

" Where do you get this wood ? " I asked. 

" Why, off there, in the clearing, where it 's 
cut and piled." 

"Where's that?" 

" Why, it 's beyond them woods over across 
that field beyond." 

" How much do you bring a day ? " 

" Oh, four or five wagon-loads — as much 
as I can haul in that little wagon there." 

"He cleans the stables out," said Katie. 

" Yes ; I clean the stables out. Sometimes 
I forget it, though, and then there 's h — 1 to 
pay. The other night I had gone to bed when 
pa came home, and I had n't cleaned them 
out. So he made me get up and go out there 
in my shirt and do the job. I was playing 
with this wheel here, and I forgot." 

This chastisement seemed to be a huge joke 
with him. He chuckled and laughed as he was 
telling it, and Katie laughed with him. 
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" Is that all you do ? " 

" Well, of course I have to sleep and eat 
a good deal. I can eat as much as any of 
'em. I can eat a whole loaf when Katie first 
bakes the bread." 

Little Hughie was seven years old. Every 
day he carried perhaps a quarter of a cord of 
wood from a distant clearing across the fields 
to the house ; he cleaned out the stables after 
fourteen cows and two horses and two teams of 
oxen ; he walked from six to eight miles a day, 
carrying milk and eggs to market. This, with 
other jobs, no doubt, overlooked, were the 
light labors of the lazy member of this family. 
There was a lilt in his voice and a sparkle in 
his eye as he spoke of the care-free, merry life 
he led. 

Suddenly we heard some one whistling a 
tune. 

" There they come," said Katie. " That 's 
Sammy whistling." 

A little later we saw shadowy forms ap- 
proaching down the road, and heard their 
muffled footsteps in the dust. 

" Why, where 's the team ? " I asked. 
[H9] 
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" Oh, Will or Tom has taken that over to 
Tannersville to get the swill from the Blythe- 
wood and the Fairmount." 

They were close before they saw us. 
Hughie and Mrs. Con very walked hand in 
hand. She was a shapely little woman, reach- 
ing to the top button of his vest. Her feet 
were bare. She wore a short petticoat. Her 
waist was open at the throat. She wore no 
hat or bonnet, but on her gray hair was a 
cloth of gay colors, made something like a 
turban. On this apparel rested her reputa- 
tion for half-nakedness. 

When Hughie saw us he stopped abruptly, 
put his hands upon his Jiips, and, throwing his 
head back, looked down upon me as his cus- 
tom was. 

"Well, well," he said, "I .thought you 
must be lost." 

" You 're the one that 's lost. When are 
you coming back home again ? Jack and I 
can't get along up there without you." 

" I know you can't, and I 'm anxious to 
get through this haying. We are 'most done 
now. Boy ! boy ! what work we did to-day ! " 
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His eyes, beneath their half-closed lashes, be- 
came suddenly luminous. " We broke the 
axle of the wagon with the last load to-night. 
I tell you, you should have seen that load." 

We heard the sound of horses close at 
hand. 

" Why, there 's Will and the team," said 
Katie. 

" Yes, yes," said Hughie. " We broke the 
wagon down." 

Will emerged from the darkness, smiling, 
and joined the smiling group. He passed on, 
and, without comment, hitched the team to an 
empty wagon in the barn-yard, clambered up 
in the box, and drove off to Tannersville for 
the swill. They were under contract with the 
hotels to remove the garbage, and it was a 
task to be attended to. It was ten o'clock. 
They had been at work since daylight. 

The rest of the family went in to supper. 
We followed them. The room we entered was 
poorly lighted by a lamp without a chimney 
and without a base, held in position by a cof- 
fee-cup that supported it. The wick smoked. 
It stood in the center of the table, covered 
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with a soiled cloth. The food was heaped in 
milk-pans and on cracked platters. The 
dingy walls were hung with old garments. 
Wooden chairs were the only furniture. The 
littered floors were bare. A half-opened door 
revealed a stairway heaped with boots and 
pants, coats and dress-skirts. A sick chicken 
was under the stove. A pig was sleeping in 
one corner. 

What excuse did these people make for such 
a room ? 

They did not mention it. They were un- 
conscious of its disorder. In Hughie's lumi- 
nous eyes were visions of the hay-fields. The 
chicken under the stove for Mrs. Convery 
was a poor invalid. The pig in the corner 
was one of her " purty dears." Every animal 
on the place would run to her when it saw 
her coming. The chickens would fly to her 
shoulder. The calves trotted at her heels, 
putting their noses into her hand. 

A few moments there, and I was also un- 
conscious of the room. It was in semi-dark- 
ness. Through the smoky atmosphere, in the 
fitful light of the wick, I could see these glow- 
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ing faces about the table, and they were enough 
for me. If I could afford it, I would place 
them in surroundings neat and comfortable, 
but from them I ask no more. 
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rr '^n^OB was racing over the fields 
—^ ^^ in pursuit of the crows. He, 
L^ too, has preserved his illu- 

■mJ ^| sions. I was told that I 





must not permit him to do 
this any longer, or he would 
not be reliable. Even Jack thought, at first, 
that he was too old to become a good cow- 
dog. So long as Jennie was alone, he had no 
opportunity, for she was always following me 
about, and was at the house before milking- 
time. After Maggie came, she remained in the 
pasture. 

The first evening they were late, I said to 
Bob: 

" Now, Bob, we will go after the cows." 
He looked quickly into my face, listened a 
moment, and started on ahead in the direction 
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of the bell. He remained quiet in front of 
me, however, stepping daintily, expectant, but 
not sure. When we came in sight of the cows, 
he looked back at me. 

"You must go around behind them," I said. 
He followed me in a wide circle, glancing con- 
stantly from the cows to me, whimpering in his 
eagerness. I repeated several times : " You 
must go around behind them." 

The cows saw us coming. They looked up 
and waited, watching our manceuver calmly. 
When we were behind them, I said : 

"Speak!" 

Bob barked, looking into my face. 

" No. Speak at them." I pointed. " Go 
up to the c6ws and speak to them. Go on ! " 

He leaped forward, racing swiftly toward 
them. 

" Bob ! " I called. " Go easy, boy, for easy 
does it." 

The cows had wheeled at his approach, gal- 
loped a short distance, and turned to look at 
us. Bob stood where he was, his bright eyes 
questioning me. 

" Now go up to them easy and speak." 
[^55] 
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He trotted up to them and barked. Maggie 
lowered her head and made a lunge at him. 

" Take her ! " I called. He landed between 
her horns. She wheeled about. 

"Back!" I shouted. "Get behind!" 
Quivering, barking, very much excited, he still 
obeyed me instantly. He began to understand. 
It was uphill, and the cows did not trot far. 
Before we reached the barn they were walking 
and Bob was trotting crisscross behind them. 

Jack saw us coming, and exclaimed : 

" Well, by the lightning, I never saw any- 
thing like that. Bob could teach school." 

In less than two weeks I paid no more 
attention to the cows. Bob took care of them. 
He always did the chores with me. While I 
was mixing the feed, he kept the chickens 
from the pail, moving in a circle around me. 
I mixed in the sand just outside the barn, then 
carried the pail to a spot near the coop, where 
I scattered it. Bob trotting ahead and the chick- 
ens fluttering around us. Once I slipped back 
unnoticed. Bob, having seen me start, went 
briskly on, and the whole drove followed him. 
When they arrived they seemed surprised. I 
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had never deceived Bob before, and he did not 
suspect me. He stood calmly in the midst of 
the noisy horde, his head erect, waiting for me 
to come. 

One of the things that I had learned during 
these months of actual possession in dream- 
land was that the blessing of fresh eggs re- 
quired something more than gathering them. 
The first nests that I constructed were put 
together hastily, separated by partitions formed 
of boards that in some cases were not quite 
large enough, but left an open space of about 
two inches between the nests. 

The hens were late in setting, but the first 
week in June some eight or ten of them began 
to cluck and keep their nests. There were not 
enough eggs for all of them at once. I put 
fourteen marked eggs under each of the first 
two. A few days later I found four marked 
eggs under one of the other hens, and only ten 
under one of those I had set. This bit of 
legerdemain amazed me, for while all the nests 
were in a row, three empty compartments 
separated these two nests. I replaced the four, 
in spite of the protests of the anxious creature 
X7 [257] 
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who had stolen them. During the afternoon, 
on one of the occasions when I was peeping 
into the coop, I saw this hen at work. She 
was in the compartment next to the hen pro- 
vided for. Her neck was extended through 
the space behind the partition. She was thrust- 
ing her head under the setting hen, and with 
her bill adroitly extracting an egg. When this 
was in the compartment where she stood, she 
pushed it across and through the space behind 
the opposite partition. Hopping out of this 
compartment and into the next, she repeated her 
performance until the egg was in her own nest. 
This fault in my construction caused me 
endless trouble until all of the hens had been 
supplied. After this I was obliged to pay fre- 
quent visits to the coop. Every day or so the 
setting hens left their nests to drink and wal- 
low in the earth, securing for their feathers the 
moisture necessary in the process of hatching. 
When they returned, they did not always go 
to their own nests. I frequently found one 
setting abandoned, while two hens were together 
covering another. There were enough nests 
for all the hens. Those that were laying, how- 
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ever, seemed determined to use only those that 
were occupied by these prospective mothers, 
who seemed equally determined against har- 
boring their neighbors' young. In the battles 
that ensued many eggs were broken. 

After many days of anxiety and disaster, I 
solved this problem by fitting punctured doors 
to the nests, opening them late in the after- 
noon, when the hours for laying were over, and 
closing them at night. I learned, of course, 
the peculiarities of these setting hens. Some 
of them required no watching. They left their 
nests regularly, attended to their wants briskly, 
and returned again before the eggs were cold. 
Others had to be caught and carried back, for 
they seemed deficient in Nature's instinctive 
reckoning of time. These hens, whenever 
they left their nests, did so with a loud noise, 
and at first, upon their outcries, I was obliged 
to drop whatever I was doing, and run hastily 
to the coop to see if it were one of my delin- 
quents. After a time, however, I learned to 
distinguish between them. These wild clamors, 
coming to me from a distance, became as dis- 
tinctive and familiar as the voices of my friends. 
[2S9] 
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One of these hens was a particular nuisance. 
She has her type in every species. She was a 
trouble to herself, to me, and to all the world. 
Somewhere between three and four in the after- 
noon, the peace of the place would be disturbed 
by her explosive outburst. She flew from her 
nest with wild shrieks, a great flapping of wings, 
discordant squawks, and choking sounds. 
Alighting on the ground, she would spread her 
wings, ruffle her feathers, and run as if stark 
mad, stumbling over her neighbors basking in 
the sunlight, and scattering those gathered in 
companionable groups picking insects from the 
grass. This hen, left to herself, would spend 
an hour or so running from one spot to another, 
seeming never to find the right place at which 
either to drink, to feed, or to moisten her 
feathers. The innumerable broils that she 
inspired served also to consume the time. At 
the first sound of her alarm, either Nancy or I 
would seize a saucer of food, kept always ready, 
and a pan of water, and run out to her. When 
these were placed before her. Bob, who never 
failed to answer these summons also, kept the 
other hens away while she ate and drank. We 
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allowed her fifteen minutes after this to gather 
what moisture she could, and then drove her 
back, fussing and scolding, to her nest. 

I set twelve hens in all, and it seemed a pity 
that we must be deprived of the eggs from all 
these throughout the summer, while they were 
running with their broods. 

I heard of a man who avoided this by giv- 
ing the chickens, as they were hatched, to one 
hen, who cared for them all. 

I constructed a little yard of chicken wire, 
and put the first brood hatched, with their 
mother, into it. Two days later I carried the 
second brood in a basket, and tucked them 
through the meshes. The old hen, hearing 
their peeping in the grass, ran over to inspect 
them, rufHing her feathers and uttering cries 
of menace. The little strangers, unafraid, ran 
peeping up to her, disarming her resentment 
with their bold and innocent assurance. She 
gave them a disturbed peck or two, and al- 
lowed them to mingle with her own brood. 
The mother I had robbed I took, for pre- 
caution's sake, into the cow-shed, and kept her 
under a box for two days. The moment she 
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was released, she began to look for her lost 
children, clucking anxiously. She peered be- 
hind the barrels in the shed, went outside and 
around it, ran to the coop, hopped up to her 
nest and down again, to renew the search out- 
side. A little later, I saw her hurry to the 
yard I had inclosed. As she stood by the 
wire fence, her energetic clucking caused a 
commotion among the little brood inside. 
Eight wee chicks scurried through the grass, 
hopped through the meshes of the fence, and 
joined her. She had hatched out nine. I let 
this mother have her brood in peace. 

Bob was very much interested in the arrival 
of the little broods. While they were growing 
up, he remained in the dooryard, often alone, 
following the movements of the various fam- 
ilies in their busy quest fiDr worms and insects. 
Perhaps he guessed the many dangers to them 
lurking in the forest world. He was, at least, 
either watching over them or curiously inter- 
ested in them for reasons of his own. I know 
that my neighbors were surprised that no harm 
came to these families from hawks or rats or 
weasels, and this may have been because the 
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marauders of the air and of the thickets knew 
of Bob's presence there. 

When the five pigs were in the pasture, I 
carried five pails of feed and water to the pens 
night and morning. The troughs were close 
to the wire fence, and Bob could just thrust his 
slender head through the meshes. When I 
lifted the pail over to pour the feed into the 
trough, the pigs would crowd forward, their 
stout noses threatening the pail. Then Bob 
would reach in and take them gently by the ears. 
When they jumped back, I got the feed in. 

When the last pail was empty. Bob, without 
word from me, raced oflf after the cows. He 
went like an arrow until he reached them, then 
when they started home, he walked slowly be- 
hind. They might stop at the brook to drink, 
but they must not feed. 

One morning in October, about four 
months after Maggie's wedding. Bob was gone 
a long time after the cows. He could not 
hear the bell, and had to x:ircle the place for 
them. At last I heard him barking in the 
distance, somewhere at the foot of the pasture- 
lot. There was an unusual note in his voice. 
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It did not sound to me as if he were barking 
at the cows. I went to the crest of the hill 
and saw him on the edge of the woods by the 
road. He was barking toward the house and 
calling me. I hurried down. Maggie was 
standing under the trees, in trouble. She had 
given birth to her calf too soon. Bob, seeing 
that something was wrong, had not disturbed 
her, but had summoned me. 

" That 's too bad," said Jack ; " and yet it 
might be worse. It 's a good thing she was 
not dry. You will have milk all winter now, 
and in the spring you can drive her again." 

" What 's the cause of it, Jack ? " 

" She may have lain upon a stone, or some 
of our summer friends, the boarders, may 
have found her in the way and hit her with 
something. It could n't be from harsh driving, 
for Bob don't drive them harsh." 

One stormy morning, about two weeks 
after this, I saw Jennie by the barn when I 
got up, and, taking the pails, I went out, as I 
supposed, to milk. 

" How soon," asked Nancy, " shall I have 
breakfast ? " 
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" In forty minutes. I will only milk." 

It was almost noon when I returned, 
drenched by the rain, bespattered with mud. 
We had spent the morning searching the 
country-side for Maggie and endeavoring to 
get her home. Through that same valley, first 
revealed to me in the moonlight, across my 
neighbor's meadows, where once Nancy, Eliza- 
beth, and I had journeyed to our bath and slept 
in the sunlight, I followed my Maggie cow. 

Those impulses which in most men lead to 
irritation and anger, and make of life a series 
of contentions and hardships, are strong in 
me. When I saw the hole in my fence that 
Maggie had made, and realized that I must 
search for her in the rain indefinitely, with 
other pressing things to do, these impulses 
took possession of me, and I might have 
spent the morning cursing this creature who 
provides my butter, milk, and cream. 

I made two journeys to Seiflferth's distant 
pasture, and the second time I found Maggie 
by the bars, calling lustily. I heard an answer- 
ing bellow a little way up the mountain-side. 

Ordinarily, when Maggie sees me, she 
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watches my approach with complacent eyes, 
and holds her head toward me, that I may 
rub it between the horns. Now, when she 
saw me, she made a vain plunge at the bars, 
turned abruptly, and dashed headlong through 
the underbrush, her tail stifFand defiant. Bob 
rushed in front of her, and she trampled him. 
I shouted and gesticulated. We outwitted 
and outran her, headed her off in all direc- 
tions except the one toward home, and got 
her at last through the hole in the fence she 
had made. I mended it behind her, and 
drove her to the barn, where she remained 
two days, until the instincts of unrest were 
stilled. When this was accomplished, I could 
enjoy my breakfast at this tardy hour. 

Poetical environments preserve their poetry. 
If it is lost for us, we lose it because we dese- 
crate our habitations by the lives we live in 
them. I have never known a cynic who could 
give a clear account of his lost illusions. 
They had faded and were gone. Somewhere 
the pleasant paths that seemed leading to a 
genial world had disappeared, and he had 
come instead upon the quagmires. I know 
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that in the years between that first summer in 
the mountains when I dreamed of cows graz- 
ing peacefully upon the hillside, and these 
later days of care and labor, there have been 
innumerable occasions when, through fear or 
greed, through anger, vanity, or resentment, I 
might easily have lost my way. 

And how diflicult it is to maintain always 
that impersonal point of view with which a 
friendly spirit may exist — to maintain it day 
by day and hour by hour; not to be taken 
by surprise ! 

Yesterday I viewed my neighbor with im- 
personal perceptions. 

" He has his faults, but who has not? Let 
us be kind." 

To-day he is a thief. 

He has cheated me. 

The summer passed, and Jennie continued 
to be indifferent to the bellowing in a distant 
pasture. 

" It seems to me," I said to Jack one day, 
" that Jennie is getting too fat. Perhaps she 
eats too much grass or finds something that 
bloats her." 
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" I *d rather see a cow too fat than too 
thin." 

" But she has never been on a tear." 

" The old rip Johnson ! Perhaps he lied 
to us. Andy might have been right, after all." 

She gave less milk now than formerly, but 
then the pasture was not so young, and that 
might account for it. 

Without consulting any one, I began to dry 
her up. 

On the morning of Election Day, Bob 
brought Maggie to the barn alone. 

" Where 's Jennie ? " 

He looked at me as if to say : 

" I hunted, but I could not find her." 

" Go and look for her, then." 

He ran off through the woods. I heard 
his voice, now here, now there, but he was 
barking on a venture, hoping she might reveal 
herself by a movement in the brush. 

Suddenly the note changed. It was deep 
and authoritative. Then silence. Then he 
called for me. I was already on the way, for 
I had my suspicions. 

I found Jennie in a warm grassy hollow 
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beyond the garden, near the creek, hidden by 
a circle of trees and bushes. A fine bufF-colored 
calf lay at her feet. 

This was a holiday. The next morning I 
told Jack the news. He was grubbing trees 
to widen the road through the strip of woods 
at the foot of the hill. 

" You have a right now," he said, " to kick 
Johnson." 

" It 's a fine calf. Jack." 

" And it 's the fall of the year, too." 

" I *11 have milk and fresh butter all winter." 

" Yes, and you '11 have to milk all winter. 
Up before daylight in the cold. The lying 
old devil, he sold you a farrow cow for a new 
milch-cow. I would n't think so much of it 
if you had n't treated him so well." 

"Jennie is one of the best cows I ever saw. 
They are both fine cows. From the 9th of 
May to the 15th of September we made 343 J^ 
pounds of butter and sold 210^ pounds. We 
had all the cream and milk we wanted, and 
there was all the milk fed to the pigs besides. 
Those cows have paid for their purchase-price 
and their feed in less than six months. Of 
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course Maggie's misfortune may count against 
her for a while, but Jennie is better now than 
when I got her." 

" I know she is a good cow, but why did n*t 
he tell you she was farrow ? " 

" Because I would not have accepted her. 
He knew that she was nearer what I wanted 
than anything he could find. He looked 
very shrewdly into my eye, and took the 
chance. He was right." 

All this time Jack was grubbing steadily. 

"Yes," he said [whack^^ "any one who 
burns Johnson for a fool " [whacky whack'] 
" will have wise ashes to sell." He stood up 
to wipe the sweat from his eyes and added 
amiably : 

" I Ve always liked Johnson, for I think 
there *s more good than harm in him." 
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^1^' "^jSO one could have better neigh- 

^1 -f-^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ™"^ — ^^^ Dale3, 

I^L^ the Brices, the SeifFerths, 

JL ^ ^1 the Farrells, the Converys. 





They have watched over this 
place as though it were their 
own, making no apologies for their advice, 
giving it directly and peremptorily, but always 
in the kindly spirit that has made it all inex- 
pressibly pleasant. And yet these people are 
not any too friendly among themselves. 

All Platte Clove is throbbing with a warm- 
hearted, rugged, generous life. Its society is 
restrained. About the only rendezvous along 
the road is Jack's small kitchen. Here every 
one is welcome. He is loved throughout the 
mountains. The most cynical must speak 
well of him. 
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This restraint in social life, this half-estrange- 
ment, is due partly to petty quarrels over 
trivial things, which the least consideration and 
tact and mutual desire would have made as 
nothing. Here, as elsewhere, there is too 
little reasoning together. There is stubborn- 
ness and pride; selfish, one-sided judgments; 
things said upon an impulse, and held to; 
grievances nursed in secret ; insinuations and 
whispers. 

But in this particular community there is a 
more formidable cause. Its normal life is too 
violently disturbed. Every year the natives 
are submerged beneath a flood of summer 
transients. Here is an opportunity for pillage. 
At its best it is a powerful interest, foreign to 
the place. There are those who, all the year 
around, lie in waiting, like beasts of prey, 
living to themselves in the winter- time, pre- 
paring for the summer, when they can come 
forth to feed upon the boarder. There are 
others who have prospered through this op- 
portunity honestly, by good management and 
legitimate enterprise ; but it has divided all 
the community, so that we have here in minia- 
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ture our little world. Here are the producers, 
and here the shrewd baron, grown rich in 
trade. 

In contrast to Jack's low cottage under the 
trees, Andy's bleak house, and the ruin of the 
Converys', is the huge white dwelling where 
the SeifFerths live. Theirs is the finest farm 
in the valley, trim, fertile, and imposing. 

This should be the center of our social life. 
Mrs. SeifFerth is an able woman. For years 
she has borne her crippled state without com- 
plaining, and in the circle where her interests 
lie she is friendly, wise, and generous. And 
Mr. SeifFerth is a genial, friendly man. But 
the interests of the natives are not theirs. The 
year for them revolves around the summer- 
time. The boarders are the world. They 
have missed the profounder happiness such 
natures might attain in their eagerness to gain 
and to accumulate. They pride themselves 
upon their shrewdness, a pitiful substitute for 
contentment. They like to buy cheap and sell 
dear. 

Many years ago, when they were just farm- 
ers like the rest of their neighbors, before the 
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summer people came, when they toiled in the 
soil, produced like products, suffered and 
prospered with them, their place was a rendez- 
vous. There were better times in the valley 
then, and they helped to make them so. 

Now Mrs. SeifFerth is indignant at Andy 
Dale because he asks as much for his moun- 
tain lamb as does the butcher. If the 
Converys would sell their butter, eggs, and 
poultry to her cheap, she would look kindly 
on them, for she has a tolerant mind. 

For several weeks this summer she cast 
unfriendly glances upon Nancy and me be- 
cause, while she was offering us eighteen cents 
a dozen, we sold our eggs elsewhere for 
twenty-five. 

Mr. SeifFerth and Jack have had warm 
words over fences and dogs, but still they 
hold each other in esteem. Each in his own 
way is an important man in the commu- 
nity. Jack is poor, but, at the age of sixty, 
he is still the best man at a day's labor 
in the mountains. It would be hard to find 
his master with an ax. At the age of sixty 
he can cut up as much stove-wood from 
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standing timber in a day as any man in these 
regions. He knows and loves the timber. 

He was in his day one of the best men in 
the quarries, for stone is not just stone to him 
— it is a thing to be studied and to be reasoned 
with. 

He speaks of his cow as though she were a 
woman, and she is the best in the mountains. 
His horse, past thirty, will still carry half a 
ton of hay from his swamp, uphill, to the 
barn, trotting where the way is level. He does 
not own a whip. 

His pig always weighs the most in the fall. 
He gets from four to ten eggs a day, almost 
the year round, from his ten hens. They are 
noble specimens of the white Leghorn. 

He has the best cider in the valley, made 
from his own apples. It is like apple cham- 
pagne. 

He has toiled incessantly, broken his ribs 
on two occasions, his collar-bone on another. 
He is as gentle as he is strong. He possesses 
a broad, just judgment and a grand form of 
wit — sometimes exceedingly subtle, at others 
bald and blunt. 
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Such a man commands respect anywhere. 

It is easier to find fault with Andy, if one 
wishes to. You can say no evil of him, but 
you can criticize. 

He is a pessimist. He spends hours toiling 
through the undergrowth of the timber-land, far 
up the mountain-side, for his cattle, in all kinds 
of weather, day after day, because he can never 
find the time and strength to make his fences. 
His cows are no good to him. They are far- 
row cows, because, inasmuch as his neighbor's 
bull was frequently among them a year ago 
last spring, he thought surely they must have 
caught, and did not drive them to the bull. 
He has no orchard. He has never painted 
his house. He is five years younger than his 
brother Jack, but looks older. For thirty 
years he has dwelt upon his place, and still 
every year he is bothered with stone-heaps 
when he cuts his hay. His hens, of many 
sorts and kinds, give him no eggs. 

" I don't know what 's the matter," he said ; 
" they don't lay at all, or lay out, and the 
childer can't seem to find the nests." 

There was a very fair crop of elderberries 
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this year, but when we offered to employ his 
children to pick them for us, he advised us to 
wait until some other year when the crop 
might be better. 

He asks eighteen cents a pound for the 
hind quarters and sixteen cents for the shoul- 
ders of his lambs. 

These are his crimes. 

He is proud and supersensitive. 

He is honest to an extreme. 

In all that concerns me and my affairs, he 
shows the most intelligent and careful interest. 
He takes great pains to be square and honest 
in all his dealings. He has a stone-quarry, 
but he would not sell me any stone until I 
had tramped way up there, on a useless errand 
of investigation, to see if the slabs would suit 
me. He shook his head over every stone, 
assuring me that it was very likely not to do. 

I wanted him to have the money not only 
for the stone, but for haulingit as well. I had to 
use great persuasion to secure him this benefit. 
His horse was off somewhere in the brush ; 
his wagon needed mending ; he was not feeling 
well enough, and it was quite a climb up my 
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hillside road ; but, finally, he undertoolc the 
job, and did it well. Then it required an 
hour or more to fix the price. He insisted 
that between neighbors the market price 
should not rule ; that these stones were worth- 
less to him, and I should pay him only what 
I thought they might be worth to me. 

There is no service he will not perform for 
his friend. He drove three miles through 
the cold to get a boar for my sows. 

One rainy day in the fall, he brought Jennie 
to my door. 

" I saw her going by," he explained. " I 
feared she might hurt herself if she got into 
Jack's apples. Sweet apples are all right, but 
sour ones dries them up." 

Late one night there was a rap on the door. 
It was Andy. 

" Do you want to save the life of two 
hens ? " 

" Come in." 

" No. I Ve been to Tannersville and must 
get home. As I was going by, I saw two hens 
on the fence by the road. Are they yours ? " 

" Way down there ? " 
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I went down with him, carrying a lantern 
to blind their eyes. They were mine. 

"The foxes might have caught them," he 
said. 

He will do more for another than for him- 
self, work more willingly for friendship than 
for pay. 

He is, in fact, the nearest approach to Rip 
Van Winkle I have found. Dear old Rip, 
whose improvidence has brought fortune to 
the thrifty here ! 

What a joyous, whole-souled, happy valley 
the Plaaterkill might be ! How insidiously 
the element of discord slips in ! 

I said to myself: " I do not like the attitude 
of the SeifFerths toward their neighbors. If 
they buy anything of me, they must pay the 
highest price for it." 

Eggs almost caused a rupture. But we 
talked the matter over, and no lasting harm 
was done. 

On the 25th of December the world is 

supposed to celebrate the birth of Christ. 

There is praying, singing, dancing, fighting. 

There are family gatherings, especial matinees, 
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balls, services, and carousals. There is tender- 
ness and spite, generosity, vanity, straining 
formality, and greed. 

From the dark forests on these lonely moun- 
tain-sides over one hundred thousand Christ- 
mas trees are taken to New York. They are 
chopped down, tied into bundles, carted away, 
and sold. They are haggled over and trucked 
about. They are trimmed with tinsel and il- 
luminated. They are seldom used here. 

"You have some fine Christmas trees on 
your place," said Mr. SeifFerth. " I have not 
cut them for several years. I will buy them if 
you want to sell." 

" How much ? " 

"Well, they 're worth two cents apiece 
standing. That 's the usual price." 

" All right," I said, for this was early in the 
spring. Later, after my resolution had been, 
formed, Frank Dale offered me two cents and 
a half. I told the SeifFerths it was three. 
But what can you expect from a money-changer 
in the temple ? 

Before the business was over, I told more 
lies than one. 
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Frank and Will Gillespie cut the trees. 
They left stumps about two feet high. 

While they were at work Mr. SeifFerth 
came up to see. 

" You should make them cut close to the 
ground," he said. "Your land will be full 
of stumps.*' 

I spoke to the boys about this. 

"No one could afford to do that," said 
Frank. " Look at the way these lower branches 
spread. It would cost more in time than the 
trees are worth to trim them. The tree is no 
good to us below the first perfect ring of 
branches. We can cut it there without trim- 
ming, with a single cut of the ax. It would 
take ten times as long the other way, and on a 
thousand trees that would cost more than we 
could get for them." 

" Mr. SeifFerth says he always cuts his that 
way." 

" Well, he don't. No one wants them cut 
that way except Andy Dale, and he can't get 
any one to cut them." 

The next morning Jack was helping to tie 
bundles, and he joined in the discussion. 
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" I can take you now and show you the 
stumps all over SeifFerth's place where he has 
cut them. If you don't want any more Christ- 
mas trees, it 's all right to cut them to the 
ground, and you '11 get no more. But nobody 
will buy your trees and clear your pasture for 
you." 

When I spoke to Mr. SeifFerth of this, he 
said : " You will get more new trees, and 
better ones, if you cut the old ones to the 
ground." 

" What does he mean by telling you that ? " 
said Jack. "He must want to keep you out 
of the business, for he surely knows better." 

" But look at all these little balsams six 
inches and a foot high. Would n't they do 
better with the old trees cut to the ground ? 
In some places these stumps, with their 
spreading branches, crowd them." 

" Yes ; but new trees will spring from these 
stumps. And if you cut away all the old 
trees, the little ones won't come up. They 
spring from the living roots of those stumps. 
Cut them close to the ground, and you kill 
the roots." 
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" Well," said Mr. SeifFerth, when I told 
him finally why I allowed the stumps to 
stand, " people have different notions." 

Every year Mr. SeiflFerth takes a car-load or 
two to the city and sells them there. 

Just before he left, he said to me : 

" If you have any interest in those trees of 
yours, and want to sell them yourself, you could 
make some money. You can use my stand." 

I thanked him, and was ashamed. 

" Hereafter," I said to Nancy, " I will be 
content with 'most any price from the 
SeiflFerths. They have done a hundred gen- 
erous things for us." 

In the Seifferths' household there are, be- 
sides the old people, Fred and Tom, and 
Tom's wife, Delia. Delia is a daughter of 
the Farrells. One of her sisters, Nettie, is a 
trained nurse. Another is a teacher of the 
modern school. They were educated in New 
York. 

These young women cling to their moun- 
tain home because they love it. They are 
familiar with Broadway, but they prefer this 
valley road. 
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They make pretty calicoes to work in. 
They have tailor-made gowns for occasions, 
and dresses trimmed with lace. They could 
pass unnoticed through the Waldorf. 

Are you polite and formal ? They can be 
smiling and gracious, saying, " Do you think 
so ? " and " Really ? " 

Do you want to play snowball ? They will 
do that, too. 

Are you hungry ? They can cook. 

When Tom and Delia were married, the 
old people forgot their fences. 

Why all this whispering? People talk 
among themselves. Why not out loud ? 

Now, Nancy and Delia are often together. 
What do they say ? 

Once I overheard this : 

" No one can be nicer when she wants 
to be." 

" She has been like a good mother to me." 
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THE AWAKENING 



FTER the drought there were 
two months of heavy rains. 



I\ The house became damp, the 

k-^ ^ -^1 dripping trees monotonous 
L '^B p ^^^ melancholy. There was 
too much gloom. A deep and 
mysterious forest behind us was well, but it 
crowded us too close, and we needed a clearer 
view down the valley. 

Two hundred of our magnificent trees were 
doomed. 

" Here is your winter's wood," said Jack, 
as he felled them. " You must have a chop- 
ping-bee." 

At once certain desires crystallized. Here 
was at least one first answer, however small, to 
a question which had followed me. I had re- 
turned to nature. I had built the House in 
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the Woods. I knew the joys and the hard- 
ships of secluded country living, but what of 
those who lived there before me, whose hands 
had been outstretched to me in loyal welcome ? 
The country had brought a new balm to my 
life. What could I bring to theirs ? Here I 
was, facing a responsibility undreamed of at 
first. I knew the narrowness, the suspicions 
and jealousies which are bred of isolated life. 
It might be only a little that I could do, but 
if the House in the Woods could serve as a 
common meeting-place for pleasure and not 
toil, it should be so, and I thought of some- 
thing which would pave the way. 

A little later I said to Jack : 

" How would a chopping-bee and a house- 
warming in the evening do ? Do you think 
they 'd come ? *' 

"Why would n't they?" 

"We would like to have the Plaaterkill 
turn out." 

" You can expect a crowd, then." 

I glanced over these timbered solitudes, and 
asked : 

" From where ? " 
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" From hither and yon. They are in there 
among the trees." 

" A house-warming ? " said Mrs. SeifFerth. 
" You will have to be careful about your in- 
vitations." 

"It 's open for the country-side. I don't 
know my neighbors." 

" Well, well," she said, " I will give you no 
more advice. Go to ruin in your own way." 

We named the 26th of October as the date 
of the bee and house-warming. There was no 
public announcement. I simply told Jack, 
Hughie, Andy, and the SeifFerths, and en- 
gaged Gene Ballou, one of our carpenters, 
to play the fiddle, and his wife to accompany 
him. 

The last week was a whirlwind of labor. 

Our seven months of accumulating tasks 
came to a climax. Five carpenters were finish- 
ing the buildings. Mace Tompkins and 
Frank Dale, the two who had been with us 
since Goslee left, seemed now like members 
of our family. Every morning, as they drove 
up. Bob went bounding to ,meet them ; and 
Nancy from the kitchen door, and I from 
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wherever I might be, stopped our work for a 
moment, to shout this tuneful greeting : 

** And hear their voices, ringing 
In merry childish glee. 
Proclaim the joyous welcome. 
Welcome home ! " 

Frank, a giant like his father Jack, youth- 
ful, handsome, and straightforward, was an able 
workman and a cheerful man. Mace, one of 
the best and quickest carpenters in the moun- 
tains, was noisy and impetuous. He came from 
a vigorous Methodist family. He sang hymns 
and swore and cracked jokes. While putting 
on shingles or studding the double doors with 
nails, he sang : 

** I am so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of his love in the Book he has given." 

He sang in a high voice and very fast, beating 
time with his hammer on the nails. It was 
impossible to resist him. Once Nancy seized 
her dish-pan and marched around the house 
beating it with a ladle. Jack and I joined the 
parade, pounding our shovels with ax-handles. 
Pleasant as these companions were, how- 
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ever, it was necessary that they get through 
and go. So Mace brought two more men, 
and by working hard himself, and singing fast 
and loud, he pushed matters to a completion 
on the Friday before the house-warming, Oc- 
tober 23. 

During this week the dam was finished. 
Andy dug the last ditch around the end of the 
barn. Jack felled the trees. Will banked the 
house, for the heralds of winter were piping 
through the mountains. Hughie, Tom, and 
Sam, with the little oxen, trimmed the fallen 
trees and dragged them into skid-piles, ready 
for the bee. 

As the time approached, there were mur- 
murs in the air. We became mysteriously 
conscious of those dwellings hidden in the 
forest. People were coming. How many, 
we did not know. Teamsters, unknown to 
us, along the road, hailed us as we passed. 

" I will be there Monday." 

" The old woman wants to know if she 's 
to come in the afternoon or evening." 

" My daughter came up from the city for 
the house-warming." 
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" What will I bring — an ax or a saw ? " 

" Do you want a team, or are the logs piled 
up?" 

Nancy said : " There may be fifty or a 
hundred. There might be more." 

"Yes," said Jack, "in the evening the 
crowd will come, but fifteen or twenty men 
make a big chopping-bee." 

We intended to provide a dinner and supper 
for the men, and refreshments in the evening. 
We bought a whole lamb from Andy, and four 
big hams, weighing together fifty pounds ; 
baked five large pans of beans, two hundred 
and thirty-three cookies, twenty-five pies, and 
forty loaves of bread, and boiled a bushel of 
potatoes. This, with coflFee, tea, preserves, 
pickles, and sweet cider, were the rations. 

Nancy did most of the baking alone, and it 
was on this occasion that her fame was spread. 

When it came to the actual preparations, 
Mrs. SeifFerth thought only of a successful 
issue. She helped Nancy with her plans, 
gently and kindly, giving her of her treasures 
of experience. She loaned us pots and dishes, 
and told me to bring all the meat down there 
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Monday morning, and they would cook it in 
their range, and make the kettle of gravy. 

There had been two weeks of fine fall 
weather, clear, crisp, and bracing. Sunday 
night the temperature fell thirty degrees. On 
Monday morning a north wind was blowing. 
Masses of cold gray clouds scurried across the 
valley, whirling in eddies, trailing through the 
trees of the mountain-sides. On my way to 
the pig-pens, I saw Hunter Mountain through 
a mist. On my return, it was obscured. A 
storm was coming up the valley. A gray 
curtain hanging between the ranges approached 
swiftly, concealing everything. The Farrells' 
house, on a distant knoll, and the buildings 
of the SeifFerths in the hollow, disappeared. 
The forest around me, swaying and creaking, 
was suddenly thrown into violent commotion. 
I saw the snowflakes. They were sweeping 
up my hillside. They struck my face. The 
forest received them. The sound, as they fell 
through the network of twigs and into the 
thick green boughs of the firs, was like a pro- 
found sigh. 

" Nochopping-bee to-day," I said to Nancy. 
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"It 's too bad," she answered ruefully. 
" My cookies won't be so good to-morrow." 

Then Andy came, an ax upon his shoulder. 
There were ghostly figures behind him, and 
Hughie, Will, and Tom stepped out of the 
maze of snow. I heard sounds back of the 
house. Two men were at work at one of 
the skid-piles, moving a long cross-cut saw 
through a log. Three others came from the 
direction of the garden. They were Ed Gil- 
lespie and two of his boys. Will and Morris, 
towering six inches above him. 

By nine o'clock twenty-three men were at 
work. These were the Burnses, Mike and 
Patsy and Pete and Hughie and Owney, old 
Pat and old Pete ; there were the Dales and 
the SeiflFerths, the Dibbells, Farrells, Gillespies, 
Dolans, Brices, Converys ; there were Parker, 
Lindsay, and Johnson. 

" Here, you cow-jockey," called Jack, 
" come here." 

" I came to boss the job." 

He was dragged to one end of a saw, and 
kept there until dark. 

" There," said Jack, " you can now say you 
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have done one day's work in your lifetime, 
and I '11 support your statement." 

Mrs. Jack Dale, Miss Brown, a neighbor 
from the mountain opposite, Nettie Farrell, 
and Winnie Gillespie helped Nancy serve the 
dinner. Delia sent up the lamb, roasted to a 
turn, and carved. 

Nancy wore a new calico dress, and a red 
paper rose in her thick, dark hair. Her blue 
eyes were eager, her face flushed. She whisked 
from the stove to the pantry, to the table, to 
the stove, to the pantry. 

She has smiled at me across a table at Del- 
monico's, but I never saw her so happy or 
so beautiful at a dinner as on that day. 

The boys ate heartily and praised the fare. 
They wondered at the way she had taken hold 
up here. 

By four o'clock they had cut over thirty 
cords of wood. The snow was four inches 
deep. 

They left us quietly, as they came, going 
home to do their chores and dress for the 
evening. 

The storm and the cold increased. 
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At half-past six the Converys returned, 
bringing Mrs. Convery and Katie. 

" I came early," said Hughie, " to look 
after the teams." 

In the light from the windows I could see 
the snow falling athwart the near-by trees, the 
sentinels of our dooryard. Beyond these the 
world was black. 

There was a blur of light. It was a lantern. 
For an hour these blurs crept up our roadway 
and became bright, revealing strange forms, 
casting fantastic shadows. The guests arrived. 
There were more than a hundred. They came 
in surreys, buckboards, buggies, and on foot. 
The Gillespies had climbed up the mountain- 
side through the forest and returned. Peo- 
ple came from near Onteora, beyond Tanners- 
ville, from Stony Clove, and from the head 
of the mountain. 

The snow was shaken from a fascinator or 
a hood. A cloak was removed, and behold, a 
pretty girl in a dainty evening dress ! 

The boys were stalwart, amiable, straightfor- 
ward, and gentle. I think it was because Jack 
was so completely at home that every one else 
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became so the moment they entered. At 
eight o'clock Ida Ballou opened the piano, 
and Gene drew his fiddle-bow. 

" Choose your partners for the dance." 
Mike Burns took Nancy, and I chose 
Lizzie Shevlin. I learned later that she lived 
in the old house with the two chimneys in the 
hollow by the church. 

Give me the country dances. 

''All hands round. 
Take your lady by the hand. 
And lead her down the center: 
Ladies to the right. 
Gents to the left. 
And balance on the corner. 
Swing the girl behind you. 
Alamon left. 
Promenade all." 

Those are the calls for one. It is hard to 
choose between that and " Pop goes the 
Weasel,'' and " Chase the Squirrel,'' and 

'• Bow so neatly. 
Kiss so sweetly.'* 

In any one of these you can forget the 
chores. 
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It was four o'clock in the morning when 
the last lantern went Swinging down the 
hill. 

" Well/' said Hughie as he left me, " there 
is a big difference here since the day I first 
drove up. You might say now that this place 
is tamed." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 

rr" "J^B&T night, through the naked 
A ^^ trees that rise before my bed- 
/\ room window, I can see a 

k^ -1^ ^^1 solitary light against the dark 
^ ^^K background of the mountains 
across the valley. There was 
a time when this distant, lonely light — the 
only one visible in all the surrounding wilder- 
ness — awakened a multitude of weird imagin- 
ings. My first impression of it, like that of 
the surreptitious whistle to which Libbie re- 
sponded, the isolated family of the Gillespies 
encountered on the trail to High Peak, and 
the bleak dwellings along the valley road, 
awakened those conceptions that romance 
fosters. This light, however, can no longer 
tempt my fancy to adventurous flights, for I 
know that it shines from the window of little 
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Miss Brown, a quiet, unassuming maid past 
forty, who is probably sitting in her rocker by 
it, inserting a gourd in the heel of a stocking 
she is about to darn. Jack speaks of her as 
" the nicest old maid that ever lived." I, for 
one, would unhesitatingly condemn any com- 
munity that produced and maintained one like 
her. 

It is not difficult to give a significant glimpse 
of her nature. She is gentle and unobtrusive 
— a busy, thrifty, noiseless housewife. Liv- 
ing in the city, she might be mistaken for a 
timid person ; and yet, to live alone with her 
old mother on this mountain-side is the crown- 
ing joy of her life. 

One night, as she was sitting by the table, 
sewing, she heard a noise outside, unlike the 
familiar sounds of the forest, and, looking up, 
she saw the bearded face of a man pressed 
against the window. His brows were scowl- 
ing, his voice rough and peremptory, as he 
said : " I want a place to sleep to-night." 

" Won't you please go to the next house? " 
she answered innocently, "for my mother and 
I are all alone." 
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If her ingenuous eyes expressed anxiety, it 
was because she could not shelter him. The 
man looked at her for a moment, grumbled, 
and went away. 

The Plaaterkill, however, cannot be blamed 
for her single state. It is true she has been 
known here for some fifteen years, but only 
in the summer heretofore. Every season she 
came with a number of friends and relatives, 
to act as housekeeper in a little cooperative 
establishment on the mountain-side, where 
they could take their vacation from school 
and office economically. 

There are great depths of sentiment in these 
aflfectionate and domestic natures,which, unsatis- 
fied and unexpressed, make them wretched in 
the midst of life's activities. The noises and the 
passions, the ambitions and misfortunes of a 
city distress them, for they have not the eye 
of the philosopher, that sees beauty in a tem- 
pest, serenity in the center of the strife. Give 
them, however, a beautiful solitude for a dwell- 
ing, and they will see around them expres- 
sions only of the sentiments they feel. For 
them there is nothing but a joyous melody in 
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the twittering and singing of birds, for here, 
again, lacking the eye of the philosopher, they 
do not see the passions within these feathered 
breasts. 

After fifteen wistful years. Miss Brown has 
realized a great ambition, and has settled down 
to spend her summers and her winters here. 

Whatever timidity Miss Brown possesses 
does not come from fear of injury or offense 
to herself from others. If she seems timid, 
it is because her whole soul shrinks with ex- 
quisite sensitiveness from the possibility of 
intruding herself upon others. This fear, and 
the affectionate nature that prompts it, gives 
to her delicate countenance a wistful and anx- 
ious expression. There is something refresh- 
ing in the egotism of a strong and generous 
nature which responds promptly and heartily 
to a . request for service ; but when Nancy 
asked Miss Brown to help her at our chopping- 
bee, this little lady, with an almost appealing 
glance, asked hesitatingly, " May I ? " 

She came not for the excitement of the 
occasion, and her face was not aglow with 
youthful anticipations of the dance, but she 
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was all a-flutter with suppressed delight, caused 
by the wonderful hope that she was wanted 
and could really be of use. She bestirred her- 
self about the tables, made invisible by her 
self-forgetfiilness, serving the men as they ate ; 
beamed over the dish-pan, unconscious of the 
pretty, plump arms her rolled-up sleeves re- 
vealed; and when all the work was done she 
slipped, unnoticed, into a corner of the room, 
where, hour after hour, she watched the exu- 
berant dancers, her eyes and cheeks aglow. 

During the evening I said to her, "You 
ought to have a chopping-bee. Miss Brown." 

" Mr. Dibbell said that, too," she answered 
eagerly. This eagerness made her flush, and 
her eyes a moment afterward were filled with 
apology and helplessness. 

" Well, why don't you, then ? " 

" Why — I - — " she said hesitatingly, " I 
don't know why they should come. You see, 
we have no men in our household to attend 
their chopping-bees ; and then," she con- 
tinued, leaning toward me, and whispering in 
a childish kind of awe, " they say, too, that 
they always expect something to drink, and, 
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of course, you know I could n't ofFer them 
anything but tea or cofFee, and I don't sup- 
pose they would be satisfied with that." 

There was such an evident struggle revealed 
in her eyes between puritanical principles and a 
wish to judge no one, that I laughed outright ; 
so, when the music ceased and the set was 
over, I took advantage of the pause to an- 
nounce a bee at Miss Brown's on Tuesday 
of the following week. 

" Now, boys," I said, " Miss Brown has 
hesitated to give this bee because certain gos- 
sips have said you love strong drink and must 
have it at a bee. She can only give you 
cofFee. Will you come ? " 

The room was filled with shouts of " Yes, 
yes." " You bet we will come." " Sure, we '11 
give Miss Brown a bee." "Why, sure we 
will." " Don't you mind the drink. Miss 
Brown." 

When the tumult had subsided, I made a 
pretense of whispering to Miss Brown, and 
then, jumping on a table, informed them all 
that the one who could cut the most wood 
might hope to win her hand. Miss Brown 
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cast a look of terror at me and upon the noisy 
claimants, and, with a cry of almost tearful 
confusion, bowed her face upon her knees. 
For a few moments the uproar was terrific. 
There were loud protestations from twenty 
youthful giants. 

" Will there be any time limit ? " shouted 
one. 

" Does the day begin at twelve or one ? " 

" I will be there with my lantern." 

The quick wit of these alert mountaineers 
was busy at once with schemes. Two of them, 
prompted by the same idea, pushed their way 
from different portions of the room to where 
Jack towered above his neighbors, laughing 
uproariously — Jack, that master with an ax, 
a woodman's hero for forty years. 

" I want you to help me," said Hughie 
Burns, seizing him by the arm, " This is the 
chance of my life." 

" Now, Jack, you must help me win Miss 
Brown." 

" Hold on there. Jack," shouted Will Dale : 
" I will make a higher bid." 

She 's mine, boys ; she 's mine," called 
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a voice above the clamor, and Ray Bunt ap- 
peared upon the floor, bringing Miss Brown 
with him, supporting her with his strong left 
arm. " I '11 win her sure, and I 'm going to 
dance with her now to begin With." 

" Why, I 'm old enough to be your 
mother," said Miss Brown. 

" Well, I Ve always wanted a wife just like 
my mother," roared this crude gallant. 

" Choose your partners for the dance," 
called Gene Ballou, and in a twinkling the set 
was formed. From this until morning, to her 
astonishment and delight. Miss Brown no 
sooner sought her corner than she was sum- 
moned to the floor again. 

It was ten below zero on the day of 
her bee, for this unparalleled winter was 
under way. More than two feet of snow was 
on the ground. Through this snow, in spite 
of this intense cold, twenty-two men, with 
saws and axes on their shoulders, came from a 
radius of three miles, a little after daybreak, 
and, without even knocking at the door, forced 
their way through the drifts into the forest 
back of Miss Brown's, and chopped down, 
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dragged out, sawed, split, and piled into long, 
neat rows her winter's wood. 

Mr. Dibbell came with his team, although 
it was a busy time with him. Not once all 
day did any one stop to warm himself. They 
entered the house only to eat their dinner, 
heartily and fast. By nightfall they had cut 
eighteen cords of wood from standing timber. 

These chopping-bees are the social events 
of the mountains. They are, in these parts, 
what the Horse Show, the opera, banquets at 
Sherry's, are in New York. This particular 
bee at Miss Brown's might be likened to the 
Charity Ball. 

It has been many years since I envied the 
wealthy inhabitants of cities, since the show 
of dress and ornament, the splendor of 
private palaces, the pursuit of pleasure in 
a dress-suit, has tempted me ; but the ready 
laughter, the crude jokes, the mellow voices 
of these my neighbors here, who find their 
recreation in a day of friendly toil, fill me 
with admiring awe and a profound faith in 
the future of the world. 

For a number of years the winters have 
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been very quiet in Platte Clove. The genera- 
tion that once gave it life has grown old and 
more or less estranged by childish feuds, and 
the households it still dominates are not so 
readily opened to the impetuous assaults of 
youth. 

We were a new family in the valley, and 
we fortunately escaped the influence of its 
warring elements, and the forces within 
and without us that make for discord and 
decay. The House in the Woods was 
built in a friendly spirit, and when it was 
finished and thrown open, all the friendliness 
of the region made a frank response. The 
people were surprised at their own numbers, 
and at the exuberant good feeling that pre- 
vailed. A luxuriant new generation of pretty, 
blooming girls and stalwart young men were 
suddenly revealed. Of course they had all 
known one another well, and some of them had 
occasionally met at a pu^blic dance in one of 
the halls in Tannersville or Hunter ; but they 
had never found themselves all together in a 
neighbor's house before, and had not realized 
the neighborhood's social wealth. 
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It was the first rime a dance had followed a 
chopping-bee. But this affair served to wake 
the valley. After the bee at Miss Brown's, a 
dance was assumed as a matter of course, and 
not less than thirty couples took possession 
of her cottage in the evening. 

It had been impossible for either of the 
three principal disputants, Dale, Burns, and 
Bunt, to prove that he had cut the most wood, 
and so when I left at three in the morning, 
the little hostess stepped outside, to be heard 
above the fiddle, the merry voices, the rhyth- 
mical tread and shuffle of feet, and giving me 
her hand, said gaily : 

" You see it is still my own. Miss Brown's." 

" If you had always lived in this valley, you 
would have lost it long ago." 

" How do you know ? " 

She blushed and smiled and slipped inside. 

" That 's not very complimentary to Miss 
Brown," said Nancy, as we were walking home. 

« Why not ? " 

" You imply that her single state is a mis- 
fortune, and that she is unmarried because she 
has been overlooked." 
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" There is no reproach to her in that. It 
is true that in the cities and towns of our day 
such natures are the ones overlooked. There 
was a time when domestic ideals and desires 
overbalanced ambition in this country. Then 
a simple woman, affectionate, pure-minded, 
and sincere, was considered the first great 
treasure a man could possess. In our cities 
and towns, where the current motives of so- 
ciety are in force, this is no longer so ; but here 
in the Plaaterkill a good home is still the 
most desirable thing possibility offers. All 
these girls here owe their beauty and attrac- 
tiveness to nothing but their good health, 
their wholesome desires, their pleasure in a 
natural and useful life. They are adorable 
because of the unaffected ease with which they 
give and receive thoughtless tokens of affec- 
tion. They are all good housekeepers, and 
they expect to be wives and mothers, and do 
their own work and have very happy homes. 
That is what they are living for. They ex- 
pect to be loved and petted. There were 
twenty innocent kisses and little hugs and 
pats taken and granted this evening before 
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everybody's eyes. There was no thought of 
concealment. And why should there be? 
These people are honest. The sentiment of 
afFection, when given a natural expression, re- 
mains normal and submits to the control of 
law and order, and to generous conceptions 
of morality. There is certainly an amazing 
freedom among the boys and girls here, and 
yet I understand that in the entire history of 
the Plaaterkill there has been but one advan- 
tage taken of this liberty. And what oppor- 
tunities are here ! The boys and girls ride 
long distances alone to whatever entertain- 
ments they have. Chaperons are unheard 
of, and it is an understood thing that a girl to 
be agreeable must nestle cozily to her escort 
on those long cold drives." 

"Yes," said Nancy, " I think the country 
has been slandered by romancers. They have 
placed too many of their victims in the rural 
setting." 

"Yes; it has become an easy theme." 
And I blushed to think how that whistle in 
my second chapter had tempted me to follow 
blindly in the well-worn way, 
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It was a fine, clear night, and a pleasant 
walk of two miles in the mild light of the 
stars, over the packed snow of the road, 
the dry cold of fifteen below zero biting our 
cheeks and transforming our breath into frozen 
vapor. 

As we turned the second corner and were 
upon our own side of the valley, the sounds 
of departing guests came faintly from the op- 
posite mountain-side. A little later were 
heard laughter, songs, and sleigh-bells, as 
though a tinkling brook were running after 
us along the road. Before we reached our 
bars two cutters passed us. 

" Hello ! " 

« Hello ! " 

"Good night!" 

" Good night ! " 

The girls, wrapped in shawls, nestled snugly 
to their companions. Neither of these boys 
thought of withdrawing his protecting arm. 
They greeted us and renewed their songs. 
As we climbed our hillside, we heard the 
sound of the bells and voices growing fainter 
and fainter down the valley. 
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These young people sing the latest songs 
of the day. The melody that made a hit in 
New York Monday night is whistled along 
the mountain roads within two weeks, at least. 
" I want you, my honey," and " That am the 
way to spell chicken," are long since worn out. 
Winnie Gillespie loaned us " Bedelia " in 
December. 

There is nothing musty or mysterious in 
the life up here. The daily papers are in cir- 
culation. A conversation in Jack's kitchen 
would attract no unusual attention in the 
Hoffman House cafe. Japan and Russia 
have their well-informed partizans there. 

The folk-lore of the Plaaterkill and the folk- 
lore of Broadway are much the same. I have 
found nothing grotesque, nothing abnormal, 
and nothing romantic, according to the literary 
traditions of romance, but I have found, at 
least, one strange and significant thing. 

Most of the young men I know here have 
been to New York, impelled by the vague 
aspirations of youth, and they have returned 
here of their own accord to live. And it 
was not because they met with poor success, 
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Young men like Will Dale, Mike and Hughie 
Burns, Tom SeifFerth, Will and John Gillespie 
do not fail. Strong and resourceful in mind 
and body, hopeful, persistent, interested in 
the world's afFairs, quick to perceive and accu- 
rate in their judgments, they are the types of 
the nation's youth that the Spirit of the Nation 
has, for a hundred progressive years, tempted 
to the center of its activities. 

Now the Spirit of the Nation no longer 
tempts them. . 

" This country is getting too greedy," said 
Will Dale. 

Hughie Burns put it this way : 

"At first I thought the city was great. 
After a while I could n't tell whether I was 
really succeeding or had a fever. I would as 
soon join a stampede of cattle as to go there 
again." 

" There was no end of strain and worry," 
said Tom SeifFerth, " and all at once I got 
disgusted. I don't want to ride in a coupe, 
nor live in a house on Fifth Avenue, nor give 
a five-thousand-dollar ball, nor marry my 
daughter to a duke, so what am I here for ? 
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I sold out my interests and came back to the 
farm." 

John Gillespie has still a year in a New 
York veterinary college. " I don't know what 
to do/* he said. " I should like to practise in 
the city for the sake of the libraries and oppor- 
tunities for attending operations and lectures, 
but there is so much sham and show and noise 
in the city, it wears you out." 

Will Gillespie is your ideal of an amiable 
giant, with clear blue eyes, penetrating and 
mild, and a voice at once deep and persuasive. 

We have smoked and talked together up 
there in that lonely house on the mountain, 
and a cozy, companionable house it is, with a 
well-stocked cellar and pantry, a big kitchen, 
a library, a piano, violin, and horns, comfort- 
able bed-rooms, and a family of five boys and 
five girls, who romp and sing and dance and 
play games and read together. 

Among many things. Will has said to me: 

" I like to have a fine team and take care 
of it myself." " I like to work in the woods 
and drive along these mountain roads." " I 
like to see the day break over the peak back 
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there." " I would rather be free and in the 
open air than own the Park Row Building if 
I had to spend my life thinking about it." 
" What is the good of being rich ? Nobody 
seems to be any better for it." 

One day, when he was cutting Christmas 
trees on my hillside, and we spoke of politics, 
he said, with a pleasant, earnest humor : 

" I guess I 'm not patriotic. I don't sym- 
pathize with this country since the Spanish 
War. I can cut a good deal of wood in a day, 
but, still, I don't seem to be strenuous enough 
for the life out there." 

And so, for all students of men and morals, 
I offer this community, where robust, alert 
young men look askant at the greedy, feverish 
tendency of the times, and where tempting 
maids may be affectionate, impulsive, and un- 
guarded, and still be safe. 
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OR three months now this 

F^l stubborn soil has been cov- 
ered with two feet of snow. 
w Nature here is always 

spectacular. The view from 
my window is like a Christ- 
mas card glistening with diamond dust. There 
is nothing here to soil the purity of the snow. 
The fields along the river, the little clearings 
on the knolls of the valley, glisten in the sun- 
light. The forests that fill the hollows and 
cover the mountains are flecked with green fir- 
trees fringed with snow, their boughs bending 
beneath their fleecy burdens. 

There is gentleness in the greatest strength. 

The year is majestic, for in its round of seasons 

there is both May and December. In majesty 

there is the tender and tempestuous. Here, 
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in these mountains, winter is sublime. There 
is health in the frosty air, vigor in the cold. 
When the storms howl, men must keep in- 
doors. In the silence of clear, still days, the 
air is musical with chiming sleigh-bells. 

We have seventeen pans of milk in our 
milk-room. A two-gallon jar is almost full 
of cream ripe enough to churn. We make 
our .own butter, and it is good. There is 
always a pailful of sweet milk, and a pan from 
which Nancy can skim the cream as we want 
it. 

I began this book in the shelter of the bal- 
sams on my hillside. My own cows were 
grazing near me. I could hear the sound of 
Maggie's tinkling Swiss bell as I wrote. I am 
closing it before a fire of logs. My cows are 
dozing at their mangers in a warm barn. My 
horse is in his stall. In the carriage-house 
is a cutter, with its sleeping chime of bells. 
Within an hour we shall be out upon the road, 
moving swiftly through this sparkling world 
of snow. There is a barrel of the pdrk, I 
raised, in the meat-room. In the cellar, we 
fought for, are three barrels of potatoes from 
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the garden we conquered, two barrels of cider 
from wild mountain apples, eighty-three cans 
of preserves from wild berry-bushes, and a 
barrel of Baldwins for pies. It was twenty- 
three degrees below zero yesterday, and we 
heard the hens cackling in their warm coop. 
We took five eggs from the nests. 

If I have succeeded in these pages, you 
must see, between each of these poetical state- 
ments, innumerable details of toil. 

If we would live in our palace of dreams, 
we must do the chores. To live, one must 
labor. Even the mendicant grows weary. 
The lazy man finds trouble in avoiding his 
tasks. Now that this place is tamed, we might 
still be always straining at the treadmill. It 
requires six hours a day to do the necessary 
things. 

There is no wisdom in laziness. To be 
happy, however, one must be the master and 
not the slave of toil. There is the fat, good- 
natured slattern, and the lean, fastidious shrew. 

If we would keep the candles burning at 
our shrines, we must take the time to light 
them and to watch them burn. 
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No one ever rambled through the woods 
nor lay on the sunny hillsides of to-morrow. 

" I am weary of all this work," said Nancy 
in the summer-time. " It is wearing me out." 

I reminded her of that first season when 
she left the brook-side for her bed, and of the 
month of idleness she promised me, breaking 
her word for the brush-heap, dragging at it 
when she could have passed her days at ease. 

" Your restless habits wear you out. Ac- 
tivity in you is something of a disease." 

She tried to argue, and I drove her to the 
hillside for a few hours every day. We took 
our book and blankets. We preserved our 
view. Sordid preoccupation is more of an 
obstruction than a brush-heap before the door. 

Nancy loves, and in her generous afFection 
she submits to me. She would like to keep the 
house in perfect order, but she sometimes lets 
things go. There are always pies and cookies 
in the pantry, and once a day we have a hearty 
meal. She will even forget Necessity and take 
a walk with me. At a moment's notice she can 
leave the sink and don a pretty house-gown, red 
silk stockings, invisibly darned, red satin slip- 
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pers, a little worn, but dainty still, and sit be- 
side me before the fire, to read. 

Every three weeks there is a night of illu- 
mination, of music, of abandonment — six 
hours of rhythmic delight. After the house- 
warming came the calico ball, then a burlap 
dance, then Christmas eve, with a great tree 
for the Plaaterkill, on which the people of 
the valley exchanged their gifts. 

You should have seen those costumes, made 
of feed^bags, ripped, washed, ironed, and cut 
by pattern. There were bolero jackets, em- 
broidered with beads ; bell-shaped skirts, 
evenly hung, trimmed with tinsel. There 
were crimson, blue, and dark-green sashes, 
pendants, and yokes. Little bells were hidden 
in the flounces. The girls sought dainty 
eflFects. The boys were more fantastic. We 
ai'e kept busy preparing costumes for these 
events. Still, our neighbors have excelled 
us. 

On the nights of the dances we hurry 
through our chores. Once I was milking 
when the first arrival came. He cleaned the 
horse-stall and threw down the hay. He used 
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my booqack to remove his boots, and put on 
slippers for the dance. 

Out of the moonlit valley came, not the 
ethereal messengers of the vague, poetical con- 
tentment I had expected here, but troops of 
boys and men, that saw wood and pry stones 
and milk cows, and run timber down the 
mountains to the sawmill, miles below. They 
bring their wives, their daughters, sisters, and 
cousins. They find their sweethearts when 
the dance begins. 

To the House in the Woods came brawny 
giants from the edges of the dark forests 
which overhang the mountain-sides, and hay- 
cutters from meadows traversed by trout- 
brooks, where city boarders defi-aud nature by 
massacring the fingerlings. Men met between 
whom lay the slow, cold feuds of isolation. 
Happily the Northern blood does not run to 
the vendetta. These were not the feuds of the 
Tennessee mountains, but there were jealousies 
and petty enmities which sometimes found 
expression, not over a rifle-barrel, but in an 
honest Anglo-Saxon fight with fists. Such 
fights between good fellows had frequently 
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occurred at the public dances of the villages, 
where passions were fired by whisky gulped 
in back rooms. Meeting at the burlap dances, 
the atmosphere was changed. There was at 
first, perhaps, the slight constraint of those 
upon new ground ; but this was succeeded by 
the joy of invention, the delight in clever cos- 
tumes and new forms of cheer, and, best of 
all, the discovery of a good-fellowship and 
manhood in others which chased away sus- 
picion and brought a sunnier atmosphere into 
the mountain life. 

Who would exchange these realities for the 
phantoms that lured us here ? 

It has become the fashion to long for a closer 
communion with nature, and to sigh for the 
Simple Life. Rural landscapes fill our art 
galleries and adorn the walls of innumerable 
city homes, but it does not follow that all 
those who clasp their hands before them 
would be happy on a farm. To those in 
whom these desires are vain and superficial, 
this book will, no doubt, have missed its 
opportunities ; but to sincere pilgrims upon 
the dusty highways, and to those who, while 
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caught in the tangle of the world's concerns, 
still cling to the dreams of youth, I offer 
these pages with confidence, for in them there 
is, at least, one true picture of possession in 
the Eden they long for. It will be some- 
thing to them to know that the poet may 
tempt us to a homestead, but that the " Farm 
Journal " must preserve us there. If we run 
from the city to escape its vexations, we will 
find the vexations of the country in wait for 
us. In either place, all is vanity to the vain, 
saith the Preacher, and Happiness is for him 
who perceives it where he is. 

Beautiful is our House in the Woods, and, 
though now a thing of timber and of stone, 
more beautiful than my wistful dream of it. 
The mighty forest that brushes our eaves and 
extends from our dooryard in almost impene- 
trable tangles beyond the distant peak is still 
an unknown world to me. All life is alike 
mysterious and beautiful. Sometime, when I 
know my human neighbors better, and they 
know me, I shall make advances to my neigh- 
bors of the wilderness. You will find many 
curious and appealing traits in wild creatures, 
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in bushes, trees, and flowers; but, whether in the 
country or the town, you will find in the mean- 
est man more that is curious and appealing, and 
something that is sublime, if you will seek for 
it with half the self-forgetful ness, predisposi- 
tion, and patience you must use to follow a fox 
upon a forage, or to watch a partridge drum. 
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A STORY OF THE COAST 



CAFN ERI 

By Joseph C. Lincoln 



Mr. Lincoln is one of the most success- 
ful of American short story writers. His 
stories of Cape Cod in the S^urday 
Bvening Post, and other periodicals, 
have proved widely popular. Mr. 
Lincoln's sense of humor is genuine 
and unforced, and his short stories 
have been in constant demand among 
editors and have attracted universal 
attention. Cap'ri Eri is a fresh, origi- 
nal, human story of a coast town in 
Cape Cod. Cap'n Eri himself is one of 
iht quaintest and delightfully amusing 
characters of recent fiction. There 
can be no question as to the popularity 
of the first novel by this successfiU 
story writer. He has told a charming 
love story and he has also pictured 
an original American character who 
will gain the affections of every reader. 
The striking illustrations in colors by 
Charlotte Weber, the text ornaments 
and other attractive features will be 
appreciated by all who value artistic 
books. 
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Xgb STORY ^ A STORMY C»URSE 

To Windward 

By Henry C. Rowland 

Author of " Sea Scamps ** 



The freshness, spirit and force of Dr. 
Rowland's first novel more than sus- 
tain the promise of his short stories. 
He tells in part a story of the sea, and 
in part the story of a man's battle in 
New York. The go and spirit of the 
author's style make themselves felt 
whether the hero is on the deck of a 
yacht or in the shildng scenes of New 
York life. Among other features of 
the book are episodes of a metropolitan 
surgeon's life which have a wholly 
distinctive freshness and realism. As 
the title indicates, the hero beats up 
against stormy weather. How his 
eventful voyage ends it remains for the 
reader of this remarkably strong and 
dramatic novel to determine for 
himself. 
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A STORY for YOUNG AND OLD 

Running The 
River 

A Story of Adventure and Success 

By George Gary Eggleston 

Author of "Dorothy South,** ''The Bale Marked 
Circle X,** The Last of The Flat Boata,** etc 

With an enthusiasm and spirit which 
readers will feel at once, Mr. Eggleston 
has written a wonderAilly vivid and 
varied story of American boys' pluck 
and success in the picturesque and 
adventurous life of the great river. Mr. 
Eggleston has chosen a most stirring 
period midway between the Louisiana 
Purchase and the present time, when 
the Mississippi and other rivers were 
crowded with steamboats, and the 
scenes of thrilling adventures. The 
adventures of his characters, accom- 
panied by fascinating sketches of 
actual life and historic happenings, 
give his book the character of a story 
history of the building of the Middle 
West, told in a way that it has never 
been told before. The brilliant author 
has written a book that is not only a 
lascinating story, but a picture of fresh 
and quaint phases of American life 
which has iiniversal and permanent 
value. 
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OP BVBRY DAT INTBRB8T, 8UGOB8TIVB, 
AND PRACTICAL 



The Citizen 

tA STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler 

Profestor of Geology in Harrard Unirenity 
and Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 



In this suggestive and most interesting 
book Professor Shaler describes the 
relations of citizens, men and women 
alike, to their systems of government. 
Each individual has a relation to city, 
state and national government and to 
questions of public policy, which is 
explained in the simple, lucid and 
eloquent style characteristic of the 
distinguished author. It is a popular 
exposition of questions of every day 
interest. The great experience of the 
author both in education and in affairs 
relating to public policy has been freely 
drawn upon. The Citizen is a book to 
be read by every intelligent American. 
It is a book of ideas, a book which will 
be kept, re-read, and recommended. 
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